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The Best Lenses 


make 


The Best Photographs, 


which are 


Voigtlander & Son’s 
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LINE-WORK, HALF-TONE, ETC. 


Constructed in Series II, III, IV, V and VJ, 
designed and found unsurpassed for every require- 


ment in the entire range of photography 


In response to inquiries we cheerfully give the best 
of advice, as we are entirely tamiliar with the 
practical side of photography 


Send for descriptive price-list to the scle importers 
and agents . 


BENJ. FRENCH & CO. 


319 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS 
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SEPSINGO 
The New Sepia Single Toner 


We did call it Artino 

But as the Aristo folks complain 
We'll change it to Sepsingo 

But the Toner is just the same 


It will tone Aristo Platino, Solio, or any good printing out paper 
in from 15 to 60 seconds 

It will do more work than any other Toner 

It is Simple, Sure and Permanent 

It will not spot prints even after the most careless handling 

Has received the unqualified approval of expert photographers 

Give it a trial and you will be delighted with the results 


For 15 cents we Will send a trial 2 oz. bottle by mail 


Regular 50 cent size to any point in U. S. on receipt of price 
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ARTHU! 


WiLpeE. 


Men wonder why in August heat, 
The little brook with music sweet 
Can glide along the dusty way, 
When all else parched and silent lay 


Few stop to think how, every mort 
The sparkling stream anew is born 
In some moss-circled mountain pool 
Forever sweet and clean and cool 


Buckham 


Frontispiece for 
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Truth in Photography 


4. 


has been written 

from time to time concern- 

ii ing the untruthfulness of 

was) the camera, and its liability 

to error in the faithful rendering of 

objects photographed, but little has 

been said of the much more preval- 

ent inclination on the part of the 

photographer himself, to create false 
images. 

In these days, when the details of 
manipulation have been so far per- 
fected as to render the technical 
features of photography almost an 
exact science, there exists altoc ether 
too great a tendency on the part of 
the worker to disregard many of the 
first principles of truth in picturing 
the events of every-day life. 

It seems to the writer that a word 
on this topic may not be out of place 
at this time, and he would emphasize 
the importance of care and discrim- 
ination in photographic composition, 
arrangement of subject, and the 
title which it may bear. 

Glaring faults are common, and 
that too, among some of our best 
workers, who often err in this latter 
particular especially, and many a 
print, of excellent technical quality, 
has utterly failed of being a picture 
because of the inharmonious and 
oftentimes absolutely untruthful ele- 
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ments going to make up the compo- 
sition, and to tell the story indicated 
by its title. As an example, let us 
take a picture of a snow scene ap- 
pearing not long since as a prize 
winner in one of the prominent com- 
petitions and widely published. 
This picture, under the title of 
Noon-day,’’ was so far misleading 
in its title as to show the shadows 
cast by the trees across the snow, 
reaching far over the foreground and 
middle distance, in a manner only 
possible with the sun near the 
horizon line, at early morning or 
evening. 

How many pictures may not be 
called to mind whose titles similarly 
contradict the story told by the pic- 
ture itself —call to mind the many 
prints under the name of “ Solitude”’ 
and “ Alone with Nature,” good in 
many particulars, but utterly spoiled 
as pictures by the appearance of a 
modern summer house or arbor, per- 
haps, wholly out of place under a 
title intended to convey an impres- 
sion of the absence of man and his 
creation. Another case—and this 
time, too, the picture was published 
in a photographic journal as an ex- 
ample of good work —comes to mind 
as we write, where apparently much 
care and labor had been expended in 
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arranging the accessories of an old- 
fashioned fireplace with its andirons 
and chimney piece, all quite in good 
taste and complete as to ornaments 
and household furnishings, until it 
came to a gun that occupied a very 
prominent position in the picture, 
and then — hardly to be believed — 
though the print bore the title of 
‘In Olden Days,” or something of 
that kind, the reader was shown a 
short, modern, double-barreled shot- 
gun, as a part and parcel of the 
furnishings of a room which other- 
wise belonged to a period a hundred 
years before its invention. 

These cases cited may be ex- 
treme ones, but they serve to indi- 
cate the danger of building falsely, 
and it is a danger into which the 
camera worker is very prone to fall- 
without the exercise of constant vigi- 
lance. Photography is now reach, 
ing a plane so high that her novices 


must treat her with respect. By 
the recent action of the Paris Salon, 
she has been admitted in competition 
with the fine arts. Is she to be 
degraded then, by being set up as 
the laughing stock of all who know 
anything of the first principles of 
art? Kather let every one who pro- 
fesses to make pictures, see to it 
that nothing goes from his hand that 
is not at least truthful — study com- 
position carefully before exposing a 
plate on it, and ruthlessly cut down 
and exclude, till the image on the 
ground glass is pictorial. This is 
the one stage where the work of the 
artist is most exacting, and where 
real art is most seriously handi- 
capped. Finally after all that is 
possible has been done in the selec- 
tion of the subject and the print has 
been made, think twice before giv- 
ing itatitle. In many cases it will 
be better not to give it a nameat all. 


By L. F. 
The quiet river, the meadows wide, 
Even yon mountains far away ; 
Tell the spell of even tide: 
This perfect summer day 
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VIRGINIA. By Dr. F. DETLEFSEN. 


Rovat PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 1900. 
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Exposure with 


T is particularly during July 
a} and August that, for landscape 
work, says Photography, the 
m@) enormous value of the ortho- 
chromatic plate and color screen 
manifests _ itself. In spring and 
autumn the great beauty of the land- 
scape lies not in the thickness and 
luxuriance of the foliage as in sum- 
mer, but in the exquisite tints and 
delicacy of coloring which differenti- 
ate between the various trees and 
shrubs. 

One of the questions oftenest 
asked is this: Is there any advan- 
tage in using a yellow screen with an 
ordinary plate? No; it is possible to 
use them, but hardly practical. 

An orthochromatic plate by itself 
will be found a great improvement on 
the ordinary plate for most landscapes 
inspring. When used witha suitable 
color screen the improvement is 
carried further. 

The correction, however, must not 
be overdone. A screen that under 
ordinary circumstances gives the best 
results when copying oil paintings, 
especially those of a pronounced 
yellow tint, is not usually the best to 
employ on landscapes. The reason 
is obvious. In landscape, the truer 
the rendering the better. In copying 
an oil painting such as described, the 
photographer often requires not 
merely to reproduce the painting 
truthfully, but to counteract and re- 
move a fictitious yellowness, which is 
as much a drawback to the painting 
as it would be to the photograph. 

For this reason, then, a pale yellow 
screen rather than a deep one, is best 
for 'andscape work. There are plenty 
of afferent kinds on the market ; 
among them the photographer can 
choose that which best suits his im- 
mediate purpose. 

He will be well advised if before 


Yellow Screens 


using it inthe field he makes a series 
of careful tests to give him a clear 
idear of the extent to which the 
screen increases the exposure necess- 
ary. 

This is an important point, because 
great discrepancies are found between 
the increase as stated by the maker 
and that actually required by the 
screen. 

Test are best made in duplicate in 
the middle of the day and just before 
sundown. Considerable difference 
will often be found between the two. 

A good general idea of the be- 
havior of a color screen with any par- 
ticular make of plate, can be obtained 
by selecting some ordinary landscape 
subject, and exposing on it in a series 
of strips, pushing the shutter of the 
slide in between each exposure. Such 
a stop may be inserted so as to make 
exposure thoroughly manageable, say 
f-32 or f-45. The exposures of 
the different parts of the plate, 
each of which should be double 
the preceding, may be arranged 
as to bring the correctly exposed 
part somewhere in the middle of the 
series. Thus, if 2 seconds would be 
about right, then }, 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 
seconds may begiven. Immediately 
afterward a second plate should be 
exposed, but with the color screen in- 
terposed. The exposures in this in- 
stance may also be doubled, the 
middle exposure being as nearly as 
possible as many times the correct 
exposure without the screen as its 
maker recommends. 

Thus, in the case given, in which 
2 seconds was about right without 
the screen, we should give, with a 
screen, which the maker claims re- 
quires 4 times the exposure, 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32 and 64 seconds. The two 
plates should be developed side by 
side in the same dish for the same 
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OVER THE HILL. By Lee H. Kecter. 


time, fixed, washed and compared. 


They will show at a glance the exact 


effect of the use of the screen so far 
as prolonging the exposure is con- 
cerned.— What, then is the best way 


‘to get a color screen ? 


The best isochromatic screen, 
which pratically means a ray filter, is 
a glass cell filled with bichromate of 
potash. It costs about $3.50, but is 
fully worth its cost to the amateur 
who believes in serious work. 

The plan we are about to describe 
will not make so good a screen as 
the one that costs $3.50, but it will 


‘make a better screen than most of 


those which sell for 50 and 75 cents; 


although they, are much better than 
none. 


To make this color screen an ordi- 
nary undeveloped dry plate is used, 
ind the gelatin film is dyed. The 
plate need not be afresh one; even 


‘though ithas been fogged it will do, 
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but there must be no image on it, 
says the Philadelphia “Press.” — Fix 
it in a clean hypo bath, wash it well, 
and when it dries it will be ready for 
staining. The stain is simply a yel- 
low package dye, such as can be 
bought for 5 or1o0 cents. While the 
plate is still wet it is placed in this 
and kept in it until it shows the prop- 
er brownish yellow color when exam- 
ined bydaylight. This will only take 
a short time. The color should not 
be a heavy, deep yellow, or straw 
color, as either of these extremes will 
give the wrong results. When the 
proper color is reached let the plate 
drain and put it to dry where there 
is no dust. 

When the plate is once stained it 
is only necessary to cut a circle of it 
out and fit it to a small Cup to go 
over thelens. This can be made of 
tin or heavy cardboard and so ad- 
justed as to fit snugly to the lens. 
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The Simple Objective 


E. FORESTIER. 


HE _photogra- 
phic amateur, 
the novice I 


mean, thinks he 
is understood 
and believes 
that he defines 
clearly the kind 


of objective 
which he uses by giving it simply the 
name of its maker: “I have a 


Steinheil, a Goerz, a Hermagis, a 
Zeiss, etc., etc.” 

It is as if one wished, as if one 
thought rather that he could de- 
termine — pardon me this not very 
elegant example—the nature and 
kind of thing of which he speaks 
when he says; “I have a garment 
from such or such a tailor. “ Very 
well, but what is it? Is it a vest, a 
coat, an overcoat ? What is it ?” 

Opticians do not make objectives 
of a single model, but of different 
sorts ; the name of the maker signifies 
absolutely nothing if one does not add 
to this name that of the objective 
itself, which is important and even 
essential. 

All opticians make simple, double 
and triple objectives; symmetrical 
and unsymmetrical; slow and fast; 
objectives which have a chemical 
focus and others which are free from 
it ; objectives which deform the image 
which they transmit to the sensitive 
plate and still others which, corrected 
for straight lines and colors, give per- 
fect records. 

The varieties, forms and qualities 
of objectives which one can adapt to 
cameras are so numerous that a pro- 
fessional optican is alone competent 
to indicate ina precise manner to one 
interested the model which is suitable 
for the kind of work which he pro- 
poses te do. 
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There exists no kind of objective 
uniting all optical and photogenic 
qualities ; some makers have never- 
theless created the “ Universal” in 
order to impose on the innocents wh« 
translate this “ ideal,” but no object- 
ive can pretend to this title of ‘uni. 
versal ’’— fulfilling all requirements, 
—and the be-t proof that this kind 
does not exist is that opticians have 
made up sets from which one can 
make most combinations, and yet 
these sets are useful only for the 
ordinary work of the amateur ; they 
may render some service to pro- 
fessionals, but these prefer objectives 
of all sorts and sizes, each having its 
own well-defined qualities. Their 
trade requires them to have an outfit 
permitting them to solve all the pro- 
blems which are set them, without 
trying, by means of combinations 
more or less practical, more or less in- 
genious—or doubtful—to trick and 
cheat by means of additions, suppres- 
sions and substitutions of lenses. The 
objective is afragile and delicate 
mechanism which loses all its qualli- 
ties when one imprudently destroys 
the least of the calculations of the 
optician who has studied its combi- 
nation. 

All low-priced cameras have sim- 
ple objectives wrongly called ‘“achro- 
matic,’’ composed of two lenses of 
different forms cemented together by 
means of Canada balsam, so that as 
this cement is not apparent, one may 
say that this objective is simple and 
composed of a single lens. 

I know well that the wise ones will 
object that a single lens and two 
lenses cemented together are not at 
all the same thing, and that the com- 


bination of crown and flint,—of course | 


I understand that, but as I am ad- 
dressing myself only to amateurs, I 
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By Mrs. CLaup GATCH. 
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“He loves me, he loves me not. 
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am avoiding and shall avoid leading 
them into the realm of pure science, 
which has nothing agreeable for those 
who regard photography simply as an 
agreeable and interesting pastime. 

To return to my subject, the sim- 
ple objective composed of two lenses 
cemented together, which is called 
achromatic, is not achromatic, and 
cannot be completely achromatized. 
It requires at least three lenses to 
absolutely achromatize the three 
primary colors, red, yellow and _ blue; 
that is to say with an objective com- 
posed of three lenses, these three 
colors, starting from the same point, 
can form their foci at absolutely the 
same point—therefore with two len- 
ses these conditions cannot be 
fulfilled exactiy. 

The simple objective has a quality 
which the other types have not; it is 
very cheap; but itis also the kind 
which makes the worst records of 
the subjects which one wishes to 
photograph; it cannot render a 
straight line outside of its axis with- 
out making it appear curved; it will 
make the Eiffel Tower lean and 
straighten up the Tower of Pisa. 

This objective has a chemical fo- 
cus; it is impossible with it to seta 
fixed focus camera by getting a sharp 
image on the ground glass; it will, to 
be sure, give a sharp image, but this 
does not effect the plate; it must 
throw a blurred image in order that 
the negative may be clear. 

This seems a paradox to the begin- 
ner in photography, because he does 
not know there are invisible, so — call- 
ed chemical rays which join with the 
other visible and colored rays in the 
formation of white light. It is just 
these dark rays which affect the 
emulsion with the most energy. 
The eye does not perceive these rad- 
iations any more than the ear per- 
ceives sounds too low or too high. 

Besides, all these visible colored 
rays and these dark ones do not 
arrive simultaneously upon our re- 
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tina or upon the objects which they 
strike, but one after the other, and 
if it were otherwise the light would 
not exist and we would know only 
complete obscurity, eternal night. 

The proof is known under the 
name of Newton's disk. Takeadisk 
of black cardboard; fasten on it, in 
the form of circular sectors, bands of 
paper showing each one of the colors 
of the solar spectum, or more simply, 
three bands only, one red, one yellow 
and one blue; turn this disk rapidly, 
and the rotation will cause the colors 
to disappear, so that the disk will ap- 
pear white. 

Well, you say, what has this to do 
with the chemical rays of which you 
were just talking? The _ chemical 
rays are in fact absent, but that is 
why the experiment of Newton, very 
curious, shows however only imper- 
fectly the reconstitution of white 
light by the disk of colored bands, 
because the white thus reformed is 
not pure, it is as if veiled; it lacks 
something, and this something is 
just the tints of those radiations with 
vibrations so slow or so rapid that 
the human eye, not sensitive enough, 
cannot see them. But if one cannot 
see them how do we know that they 
exist? I will answer this question, 
though it may seem foreign to my 
subject. 

When the light of the sun is de- 
composed by a prism, there is_pro- 
duced a band or spectrum of colors 
which everybody has seen in the 
rainbow; if in place of receiving this 
colored band on a white screen, one 
substitutes a sensitive plate, after 
development one will note a reduc- 
tion of silver beyond the extremity of 
the visible colors in the direction of 
the violet, and the plate will be less 
and less influenced as we go toward 
the red. 

Consequently one must admit that 
invisible radiations emanating from 
the visible white light contribute to 
the formation of the photographic 
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image, and as these radiations do 
not fall upon the same plane, but 
must follow one another in order to 
constitute a source of light, the op- 
tician must, to obtain a sharp image 
upon the bromide, which does not 
“see” at all like the human eye, 
arrange so that the chemical rays 
shall produce their effects absolutely 
at the same place, in the same plane 


that deformation of the image form- 
ed by the single lens is avoided if 
the apparatus is held vertically; this 
is true if one takes pictures with an 
objective of combined lenses, but the 
simple objective always bends 
straight lines, always deforms the 
image; the position of the apparatus 
counts for nothing; it is evident that 
if the operator holds his camera 


COMING HOME BEFORE THE STORM. By Georce E, TINGLEY. 


as the visible rays; in a word, find an 
optical combination which obliges 
the invisible chemical rays to come 
to a focus exactly at the same point 
as the rays perceived by the eye. 
Now this condition can be obtained, 
I repeat, only if the objective has 
three lenses. 

But let us return to the simple ob- 
jective. The prospectuses claim 
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askew, the deformation is more 
apparent; besides, the simple objec- 
tive, having too wide an angle, too 
short afocus, considerably falsifies 
the perspective. So the amateur 
who desires that his copy shall be a 
faithful and exact reproduction of 
the original must not work with a 
simp!e objective—whatever may be 
the maker. (Bulletindu Photo—Club 
de Paris.) 
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Mr. CHARLES I. BERG. 


MR. HENRY TROTH. 
lhree noted American photographers who have con- 
sented to act as judges in the ‘‘ Kodak Progress Com- 
petition,’’ Four thousand dollars will be awarded as 


prizes, 
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Three noted American Photogr aphers as seen 
by a friend in Paris. 
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The Linked Ring. 


tenth annual Photo- 
Meg} graphic Salon of this now 
@e| famous organization will be 
M@ee@hel at the Dudley Gallery 
(Egyptian Hall), Piccadilly, London, 
W. September 19th to November 
Ist, 1902. The aim of the Com- 
mittee, as set forth in their pro- 
spectus, isto exhibit only that class 
of pictorial photography in which 
there is distinct evidence of personal 
artistic feeling and execution. 
Ordinarily, at this exhibit, there are 
no awards and no charges made to 
exhibitors, the honor of selection 
being considered sufficient recom- 
pense. This year however, a Com- 
memorative Metal Plaquette, de- 
signed by Charles Emanuel will be 
presented to each exhibitor in honor 
of the tenth anniversary of the 
Linked Ring’s exhibit. The follow- 
ing isa complete and official list of 
the members of this now famous or- 
ganization. 

MEMBERS 
C. Yarnall Abbott 
A. Alexandre 
Bernard Alfieri 
J. Craig Annan 
Ernest R. Ashton 
W. Smedley Aston 
Harold Baker 
Walter Benington 
Shapoor N. Bhedwar 
F. A. Bolton 
Maurice Bremard 
Tom Bright 
Maurice Burchett 
A. Bushbeck 
W. A, Cadby 
Mrs. Carine Cadby 
Eustace Calland 
H. Hay Cameron 
Lyonel Clark 
Archibald Cochrane 
Lewis Cohen 
Hector Colard 
Walter L. Colls 
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Reginald Craigie 

William Crooke 

L. David 

George Davison 

F. Holland Day 

Robert Demachy 

R. Eickemeyer 

Chas Emanuel 

Frank Eugene 

F. H. Evans 

Col. J. Gale 

John Pattison Gibson 

Karl Greger 

George Grimprel 

J. M. C. Grove 

Hugo Henneberg 

A. Hildesheimer 

A. Horsley Hinton 

Frederick Hollyer 

Chas. Job 

Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier 

Alexander Keighley 

Joseph T. Keiley 

Heinrich Kuhn 

Rouille Ladeveze 

Viscount Maitland 

Thomas Manly 

Alfred Maskell 

Baron A. von Meyer 

Charles Moss 

C. Puyo 

Ralph W. Robinson 

Otto Scharf 

Mrs- E. L. Watson Schutze 

Alfred Stieglitz 

J. Strakosch 

Frank M. Sutcliffe 

Carl Ulrich 

Hans Watsek 

J. B. B. Wellington 

H. Van de Weyde. 

Clarence White 

W. Willis 

Reginal Craigie, Hon. Sec. 
For entry blanks and other informa 

tion application can be made to one 
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CLOUDS. By S. I. CARPENTER. 


HE dream of reproducing all 
the varied and wonderful col- 
oration of nature by means of 

photography, remarkable in- 
deed as recent progress has been, 
says the “ British Journal,” is per- 
haps as far from realization as ever. 
With the single exception of the 
Lippmann process, hedged about 
with technical restrictions, and, in 
its result, necessitating an abnormal 
method of viewing, none of the 
many systems of color reproduction 
can be called in any sense direct. 
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We can all admire without stint the 
exquisite effects obtained by the in- 
genious and beautiful method due to 
Ives, or the more mechanical and 
less complicated devices of Joly and 
Sanger Shepherd, but, however prac- 
tically useful and satisfactory for 
their purpose they may be, they still, 
alas, fall short of the longed-for ideal, 
which shall make every photographer 
his own painter, no longer in mono- 
chrome, but in the glorious tints and 
harmonies of reality. It must be 
admitted that, compared with the 
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striking development of photography 
in general, since its first beginnings, 
rather more progress might have 
been expected in this direction. 
Curiously enough, people were more 
sanguine of a successful solution of 
the problem of color photography 
even thirty or forty years ago than 
the majority are now. It would be 
superfluous to quote those early pro- 
phets of the coming triumph of pho- 
tochromy. Charles Kingley’s well- 
known apostrophe in “Two Years 
Ago” is only one among many. But 
progress in this direction seems 
rather to have damped the ardor of 
experimentalists than otherwise. 
The subject has been seen to be 
more complicated than was at first 
imagined, and a better comprehen- 
sion of the mysterious laws govern- 
ing color sensation and vision has led 
to a greater degree of respect and 
hesitation among those who approach 
the matter. Then, too, it is really 
remarkable how comparatively little 
interest is taken by the majority of 
photographers in what should be to 
them a most fascinating quest. It is 
not difficult to imagine how different 
would have been the attitude of the 
early pioneers of photography—keen 
experimentalists and lovers of their 
art as they were—if they had but 
known as much as we now do of the 
theories and latent possibilities of 
photography in colors. Nowadays, 
we are too fond of taking a “thus 
far and no farther” for granted, and 
resting on our oars contentedly, bask- 
ing in the light of other men’s ex- 
perience and failures, and refusing 
to be drawn into what we regard as 
a doubtful and unremunerative pur- 
suit, foredoomed to lack success. 
Yet, the scope for inquiry and ex- 
periment is truly remarkable. Let 
us endeavor, at the outset, to obtain 
a clear and definite idea of what we 
really desire to attain in order that 
photography in natural colors may no 
longer be a dream of the future, but 
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a practical and practicable actuality. | 
We require, then, a process or means 
by which a positive picture in the 
true colors of nature may be obtained 
with one exposure on one plate or 
other receiving surface; the expos. 
ure to be as rapid as that possible 
with ordinary plates. Or, a means 
by which a negative in complemen- 
tary colors can be secured, and a 
paper or other surface capable of re- 
producing from this negative, by 
means ,of direct printing, any num- 
ber of prints in natural colors. 

So much for the requirements of 
the ideal, and non-existing process ; 
it remains to be seen how far the 
systems we now have in use satisfy 
these desires, and in what directions 
they are, or may be, capable of im- 
provement. First, let us consider 
the Ives process. This highly beauti- 
ful and elaborate product of the per- 
fection of scientific thinking and un- 
bounded patience depends essentially 
on the taking ot three negatives an- 
swering to the three fundamental 
color sensations. It therefore, un- 
fortunately, however practically suc- 
cessful and useful, fails to make any 
contribution to the solution of our 
problem. It, however, certainly 
affords us a brilliant illustration of 
the success with which three dis- 
tinct images can be synchronized, 
with perfect and accurate registra- 
tion, a point of much value, as we 
recognized on many previous occa- 
sions. Next we will turn our atten- 
tion to the much-discussed Joly pro- 
cess, with its finely ruled taking- 
screens. When all is said and done, 
there is perhaps no avoiding the con- 
clusion that the lines, however fine 
and minute, are distinctly distracting 
and objectionable. Well, here is 
room for the experimentalist. Let 
some one devise a screen composed 
of extremely small dots instead of 
lines, so microscopic as to draw no 
more attention than the grain of a 
plate now sometimes does. That 
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being done, and it 1s quite within 
the range of possibilities, we should 
be a long step nearer our goal, as a 
very little thinking will show. There 
still remains the necessity for the 
viewing screen, however, and, in so 
far, the process cannot be described 
as a really direct method of photo- 
chromy. And it is difficult, with 
our present knowledge, to foresee 
any means by which this objeetion 
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may be overcome. The Sanger 
Shepherd process labors under the 
same disadvantage of not being a 
truly direct method of translating 
color, although both theoretically 
and practically it possesses many 
merits. It does not, however, con- 
tribute in any way to the solution of 
our problem, nor give us any helpful 
suggestion that may act as a finger- 
post on the road. 
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All things considered, the Lipp- 
mann process is, as we said before, 
the nearest approach to a realization 
of our ideal, and is well worthy of 
the most attentive and minute study. 
It is perhaps on the lines of this sys- 
tem, and as a natural development 
from its fairly well understood prin- 
ciples, that the future conquest of 
our present difficulties may be looked 
for. There is abundant scope for 
the independent investigator who is 
willing to expend time and patience 
on this process, and perhaps the sat- 
isfaction of effecting some great and 
striking improvement. After ll, 
how much lies buried in mystery 
that may be brought to light in the 


future! What secrets may be lurk- 
ing in that eccentric compound of 
so-called red silver chloride that has 
worried the brains of many a bygone 
scientist? Was Carey Lea nearer 
to the goal than he dreamed? Who 
shall say?  Becquerel, too, and 
Charles Cross; has their work re- 
ceived quite the amount of attention 
it deserved? We want to clear our 
minds of prepossessions and pre- 
judices, and pet scientific theories, 
and give rein to a little sheer em- 
piricism for awhile; patient investi- 
gation and experiment, whether we 
see our way clear or not, are the 
golden qualities that may bring a 
rich reward. 


K.VENTIDE. By H, Latimer. 
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THE FIRST VIOLETS OF SPRING, 


With the Camera in Northern Virginia 


DR. R. W. 


S far back as I can remember, 
and it has made no differ- 
™| ence as to what part of the 
world I may have been in, 
the same old intense desire irresist- 
ably creeps over me to take to the 
wilds just so soon as winter has 
past, and the first days of early 
spring are ushered in. It is a pecu- 
liar, more or less complex feeling, 
that is only to be satisfied by the 
victim of it being brought in close 
contact with nature and the out- 
door world. 

It impels one to hasten to the 
forests; to take to the woods; to 
ramble along the sea-beach, or to 
explore the shores of streams, ponds, 
or lakes and marshes. There is a 
craving to investigate, to study and 
to collect Nature’s materials, and, 
within the past photographic era, to 
picture nature in her ever-varying 
phases as the season develops and 
comes on apace. There is a great 
deal I could write about this im- 
pulse; its uses, its causes, its out- 
come, and how it should be guided 
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in order that the greatest amount of 
benefit may be derived from it. 
Many a field naturalist, and many a 
rambler and explorer has recognized 
this familiar contagion in its insid- 
ous attack when the first symptoms 
of spring become apparent. There 
is but one cure for it, and we all 
know it, so then out with every old 
trap known to your collecting expe- 
rience; brush them up, put them in 
field shape, prepare the camera, and 
then to the glorious fields once more 
with you. When the attack came 
on this year I was living in Washing- 
ton, and the open country round and 
about the city offered many attrac- 
tions, and surely every inducement 
to the camerist and the collecting 
naturalist to betake themselves to 
the rural districts of the region as 
soon as the crow blackbirds first put 
in an appearance and the very earli- 
est tinge of green appears anywhere: 
But the spring of 1901 came on very 
tardily, and although we had enjoyed 
a few limited outings in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of our home, it was 
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| ot until the 27th of April that There are several long bridges 
ound wife and myself, and little that span the Potomac and they 
laughter Catharine over on the Vir- directly connect Washington with 
sinia side of the Potomac, and all in the Virginia side. Some are passed 
for a good old-fashioned ramble. over by electric or steam cars, but 
I carried a large, old-fashioned the Aquaduct Bridge at George- 
camera and tripod, while the lunch- town, one of very considerable 
} eon and the various appliances for length, passes only foot passengers 
‘| collecting flowers, and other ma- and vehicles. It is a favorite route 
| terials, were in charge of the other and crossing of ours, for the river 
| members of the party. Living in scenery is very pretty at this point, 
| Washington it is an easy matter to with its banks and country on the 


pass from town to country, for in the other side, extremely attractive, de- 
first place the former is not very lightfully rural, while in some places 
large, and then the outlying regionis a true wildness is evidenced in the 
in not a few’ rugged hillsides and ravines. If we 
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quarters wild and picturesque. 
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i- DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FROM VIRGINIA SIDE. 


AS (Dr. Mrs. SHUFELDT,) 
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the Virginia end of the Aqueduct 
Bridge, and keep along the river, 
we especially observe this to be the 
case, and although we note the banks 
at first to be low and flat, they very 
soon change, and are replaced by 
steeper sides, with the occasional 
presence of rocky boulders project- 
ing out into the water, and offering 
excellent points for those who love 
to angle for the many yellow and 
white perch to be caught in the 
river. 

As I have already said, the open- 
ing of spring on this year was un- 
usually late, and although not a little 
early verdure was in evidence, and 
such early flowers out as bluets, 
bloodroot, arbutus, and several spe- 
cies of violets, the trees had not 
more than just commenced to put 
forth their tenderest leaves, and 
some, as the smooth-bark hickories 
had not advanced even that far. 

There was a brisk breeze coming 
off the river, and when such is the 
case, it renders the photography of 
the delicate springflowers taken at 
such a time, a feat of no little dif- 
ficulty. For, as a matter of experi- 
ence, I have found to get the best 
results with wild flowers, one should 
select a very quiet, bright, sunny 
day, and use the smallest diaphragm 
in the set, and give an exposure of 
eight or ten seconds. So if there 
chance to be a breeze blowing sucha 
one is very likely to meet with a 
few failures, due to the movement of 
the flowers by the sudden little gusts 
that come up to shake their tender 
stems or rustle their leaves. Still on 
that pretty April day some of my 
attempts were quite successful, and 
I was especially taken by a little 
cluster of the bluest of blue violets 
imaginable. They grew upon the 
side of alight clayey bank, and in 
asserting themselves, they were 
struggling through the dried leaves, 
the grass and other remains of last 
autumn’s dead foliage. The sun 
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being strong at the time, their deli- 
cate forms cast deep and sharply de 
fined shadows down upon the red. 


dish clay of the bank, setting off | 


the deep green of their new leaves 
with fine effect. (See Fig. 1.) 
Later in the summer I am very 
fond of photographing all kinds ot 
insects in their natural haunts, but 
insects that offer good subjects at 
this season are very scarce. Some 
of the earliest butterflies, however, 
were out, and there to delight the 
eye, and to acquaint us of the fact 
that the summer of 1901 would, a 
little later on, be with us. There 
was an elegant Tiger Swallows tail 
butterfly (P. turnus) flitting joy- 
ously over the shrubbery and tangled 
vines, beneath which and among the 
dead grass and leaves were just 
beginning to peep forth some man- 
drakes and_ bloodroots. A_ few 
mourning-cloak butterflies were also 
out, as well as the brilliant little 
cabbage butterflies, and other spe- 
cies. Down the wood-paths the 
tiger-beetles took their short flights ; 
and in dry barren places occasionally 
an old grasshopper flew up, and 
making off for a few yards, per- 
chance lit upon some dry old _ seed- 
stalk that had held its own through 
the winds and the storms of the 
winter just past. (Fig. 3.) But 
nevertheless insects were scarce, and 
it was too early for any of the spring 
birds to have commenced their nest 
building. Indeed, but few birds 
had come north yet, although the 
videttes of the vanguard had put in 
an appearance. So it soon dawned 
upon me that the obtaining of any 
new nature-pictures was still quite 
out of the question, for the material 
for them was as yet not there to be 
had. In any event this particular 
ramble was in a sense but a flying 
reconnaissance to determine how far 
the opening of the season had ad- 
vanced, and a survey of that kind 
often affords as much pleasure as 
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one undertaken later in the year. 

So a halt was called, and while we 
partook of the luncheon we _ had 
brought with us we had ample 
opportunity to enjoy the beauties of 
the scene spread out before us. The 
air was balmy and warm, and now 
that I had given up the hope of 
making any more flower  photo- 
graphs, we could ail relish its de- 
lightful influence, as it in gusts 
fanned our faces as we looked across 
the broad Potomac to the low, hilly 
shores or banks of the opposite side. 
Heavy rains had greatly swelled the 
river, and its muddy rolling waters 
reminded me more of a small edition 
of the Missouri, than any stream I 
had seen for some time. Indeed in 
the summer months the Potomac 
becomes wonderfully clear, and from 
the point where we then were up to 
its source its scenery is charming. 
We were about half a mile above 
the Aqueduct Bridge, with the 
Georgetown University nearly oppo- 
site. An opening through some 
small, scraggly trees at this point 
afforded a charming view of the 
river and the opposite shore, and 
happening to have just one unexposed 
plate left, the camera was soon set 
up for the final souvenir of our ram- 
ble. After focusing and having the 
shutter closed and the bulb ready, 
the fancy seized me to get my little 
daughter ‘‘ Cathie’’ to make the ex- 
posure for us, and, although it was 
“her first pictnre,’”’ she performed 
the feat with an evident mixture of 
childish emotions that were simply 
delightful to see. Her attempt to 
conceal her nervousness and to 
acquit herself like a little veteran, 
were together hardly lost behind 
the pride she clearly showed at hav- 
ing been asked by her father to 
perform, what appeared then in her 
eyes, to be an undertaking of great 
importance. But she made it all 
right nevertheless, and the proof of 
it is here shown in (Fig. 5.) Below 
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the bridge, and opposite Washington, 
the river becomes much _ broader: 
and its current more sluggish. But 
the Virginia shores down there too, 
possess many points of interest, and 
lovely places for a naturalist to enjoy 
a day’s ramble, and perhaps no single 
locality more so than Four-Mile Run, 


A SOLITARY GRASSHOPPER 


a favorite place for fishing and where 
picnics are held. Our ramble ended 
at this point, so packing up the 
camera, and giving our few wild 
flowers a final dip in the clear waters 
of the rivulet, we together, wife, 
“Cathie,” and I, wended our way 
homeward down the dusty roadway, 
that skirted the brow of the hills, 
from the top of which we could 
see in the middle distance the 
nation’s capital, with its glistening 
dome, its great monument, and its 
various public edifices. 
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i THE PIPES OF PAN, By Von Grorpen, 
THE NEW LIFE 
: Let others sing the joys of song I photograph with joyous zeal, 
. The pleasures that the canvas yields, And then implore my filmy prize 
The music of the woodland throng. In rosy darkness to reveal 
The dear delight of streams and fields ! Its charming secrets to my eyes; 
The joys of love and lovers’ pain, And then — oh joy desired and dear! 
These mar not my biography, The film responds as I implore 
: For I have touched life’s deepest gain I see the pictured face appear, 
1ere | In amateur photography ! And wonder whom I meant it for! 
ded 
the For me the hyposulphites bloom, O you with sorrow-laden heart, 
vild The golden chloride brightly gleams, Sick of your many changing cults, | 
ters And in the sacred darkened room No other craft, no other art, 
rife, ' The sodium crystals star my dreams ; Yields such astonishing results ; 
way Developers my spirit bless ; O weary worldling, empty soul, 
fay, My porcelain dishes are my pride: So long by doubts and fears distressed, 
lls, I am new born- since I possess Leave Love and Fame to Fate’s control, 
uld Ammonium sulphocyanide. But buy a Kodak, and be blest! 
the — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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ANY pictures are spoiled 
by too violent contrasts, 
usually caused by underex- 
posure, overdevelopment or 
a combination of both. There is, 
however, an occasional subject, which 
is contrast in itself and demands 
special attention on that account. 
Strong contrasts, when accompanied 
by the proper gradation from light 
to shade, are often very pleasing, but 
when a picture contains large masses 
of white and black, with no detail in 


either, the result is anything but 
desirable. 
The large number of underex- 


posed plates and films are easily 
accounted for when one considers 
the amount of snapshot work done 
by amateurs and the number of slow 
lenses used for this purpose in the 
cheaper grades of cameras. To the 
person who desires to make a success 
of snapshot pictures a rapid lens is 
almost an essential, but such a lens 
is too expensive to recommend itself 
to amateurs, who do the bulk of 
snapshot work, and, consequently, 
the amateur must learn to so manip- 
ulate his developer as to produce 
good pictures from undertimed plates 
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or films. That is, gradation must 
be secured between contrasts which 
cannot be overcome, or in other 
words, both the lights and shadows 
must contain detail. These results 
are obtained by using a very dilute 
developer, which gives the shadows 
a chance to come up with the high 


lights. This requires time and care. 
The developer must not be_ too 


warm or fog will result from pro- 
longed development. The dark room 
light must not be too strong, for a 
plate which was developed in five 
minutes would not be affected at 
all. Asa precaution in long devel- 
opment it is always wise to cover 
the tray. Another important con- 
sideration is to runa developer which 
works perfectly clear. Plenty of 
time in development and a fresh 
pure, diluted developer will produce 
good results from underexposed 
plates which would be worthless if 
developed in the usual way. The 
desire to see results frequently 
causes the beginner to remove the 
plate from the developer too soon. 
This undue haste to see what is on 
the plate has caused many failures. 
Violent contrasts are frequently 
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caused by overdevelopment in a 
strong solution. This fault is often 
the result of half knowledge. The 
beginner has perhaps heard some 
one say that snapshots required a 
long time to develop, and so he puts 
the information into practice by 
using a strong developer instead of a 
diluted one. Of course the result is 
hard dense whites which are non- 
printable. The obvious remedy is 
to use a fresh dilute developer. 

Where the subject itself is very 
contrasty a longer exposure than 
usual is desirable, and the developer 
in addition to being dilute should 
also contain more than the regular 
amount of alkali. Development 
should not be carried too far, for it 
must be remembered that the con- 
trasts increase with the density and 
consequently detail is lost, especially 
in the high lights. 

Strong contrasts in the negative 
may frequently be lessened to ad- 
vantage by a judicious use of the 
ammonium persulphate reducer. 
This reducer, when properly com- 
pounded, attacks the high lights first 
and has a tendency to even the 
lights and shadows. When, however, 
the negative is valuable —and only 
valuable negatives would’ be sub- 
jected to this process, except for 
practice — the beginner will hesitate 
to use a method with which he is 
not familiar and which is none too 
certain in its results if not skillfully 
handled. And in practice the per- 
son who can use ammonium persul- 
phate skillfully can also use his 
developer with so much skill as to 
make the occasions for reduction 
very infrequent. Consequently, the 
beginner will do well to make a posi- 
tive and then a new negative, which 
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may be subjected to the reducer, so 
that if failure is the result another 
negative is easily made. In making 
the positive and new negative a cer- 
tain amount of blocking out with 
tissue paper and opaque, and holding 
back with cardboard held over the 
frame, may be used to advantage. 

When the amateur begins to make 
time exposures, flat negatives caused 
by overexposure, accompanied by 
under development, are almost as 
frequent and undesirable as the vio- 
lent contrasts in snapshots. Of 
course for overexposure either an 
old developer or a fresh one contain- 
ing plenty of bromide should be 
used, but all the ordinary agents of 
restraint will not always answer. In 
extreme cases the following method 
may be used to advantage: Develop 
the plate to a strong density in a 
developer well restrained with brom- 
ide, and when the negative is thor- 
oughly fixed and washed reduce the 
shadows with red prussiate of potash. 
Again fix in plain hypo and wash. 
If the negative is still too flat the 
high lights may be strengthened by 
mercuric intensification. In _ fact, 
any intensifier which affects the 
high lights first may be used. This 
process requires a great deal of care. 
The negative must be thoroughly 
fixed and washed after development 
and after reduction, and thoroughly 
washed after bleaching with mer- 
cury, or failure is the certain result. 
Not long ago the writer saw a nega- 
tive which had been subjected to 
this process, without the precautions 
of thorough fixing and washing. The 
rainbow color effects, the variations 
in tone and the mottled gradations of 
light and shades, were indeed truly 
marvelous. 
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Mass. By H. W. 


Harvarp CAMERA CLUB, 1902. 
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The Imperfect Definition of the Photo- 


graphic Image on Dry Plate 


BIESSRS. LUMIERE and 
PERRIGOT have been 
studying the question of 

wie) obtaining the maximum de- 
gree of sharpness in photographic 
images. When examined by the 
microscope, the optical image given 


cannot support an enlargement by 
the microscope. In examining the 
causes of this lack of sharpness, the 
experimenters were led to find a 
method for obtaining negatives un- 
der the best conditions. One of the 
principal causes is the influence of 


LAUREL BLOOM. 


By C. W. 


by a good objective is found to be 
incomparably sharper than that of 
the negative which is obtained under 
the same conditions. In fact the 
photographic plate registers an im- 
age which seems sufficiently sharp 
when viewed by the eye alone, but 
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grain in the sensitive film. It is 
well known that the bromide of 
silver in the emulsion is in the form 
of small grains whose dimension 
varies with the sensitiveness of the 
emulsion. They made a series of 
exposures using plates which were 
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prepared by a series of emulsions of 
very different sensitiveness from the 
extra-rapid, corresponding to the 
grains of silver bromide of the maxi- 
mum dimensions, to the limit of 
slowness, which is found in the spe- 
cial emulsion used in the Lippmann 
process of color photography and in 
which no grains are visible under the 
microscope, even with the greatest 
magnifying power. They thus find 
that it is the granulation of the sensi- 
tive layer which is the main cause of 
the want of precision in the images ; 
the particles of bromide diffuse the 
light which falls upon them, spread- 
ing out the image and diminishing 
its sharpness in greater proportion 
as the particles are larger. 

Another cause lies in the errors of 
focusing, even though these may be 
small. In an ordinary apparatus 
only an approximate focus is ob- 
tained. The use of a simple hand 
glass to examine the image, the non- 
coincidence of the ground glass and 
the plate, also the want of flatness in 
the latter are causes which influence 
the focus. The experimenters fix 
the limit of movement for obtaining 


a clear image, and find it to be 
1-10oth of an inch. The influence 
of chromatic aberration may be 


found in the case of inferior objec- 
tives which have not been sufficiently 
corrected, but for the best lenses 
this is practically nil. Another cause 
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lies in the use of the diaphragm. 
While in astronomical work and for 
the opposite extreme, microscopical 
work, it is desired to increase the 
opening of the objective, in photo- 
graphy, on the contrary, it is gener- 
ally admitted that greater precision 
is obtained by the use of the dia- 
phragm. The experimenters show 
that this is not always the case. 
The diaphragm increases, in fact, 
the general sharpness of the images 
by correcting certain aberrations and 
especially by increasing the depth of 
focus, but if the central part of the 
image is considered, and admitting 
that the objective is already suf- 
ficiently corrected for aberrations, it 
is found upon enlarging the image 
considerably that its precision is 
greater as the opening of the objec- 
tive is larger. The experiments 
show, in general, that when it is 
desired to obtain an image of great 
precision which may be considerably 
enlarged, it becomes necessary to 
use plates which have no appreciable 
grain, such as those of the Lipp- 
mann process, to use the best possi- 
ble arrangement for obtaining the 
focus, also to be assured of the value 
of the objective, especially as to the 
corrections of aberrations, and when 
a chemical focus is found, to allow 
for this. If the aberrations are suf- 
ficiently corrected in the lens, the 
maximum opening should be used. 
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London Letter 


PERCY 


BACKWARD spring! That 
is the general verdict from 
| all points of the compass in 
waa] Great Britain. Whether the 
volcanic disturbances in the West 
Indies have anything to do with the 
case cannot be definitely known, but 
in any event there is no doubt that 
the weather since Eastertide has 
been the worst on record for several 
years. Cold northerly winds, alter- 
nating with drenching showers of 
rain, hail, sleet and snow have been 
the regular order of things, and as I 
sit at my desk in my little summer 
cottage in Westmoreland, far away 
from the center of toil, I can hear 
the wind roaring and see the trees 
bent nearly double with the strength 
of the blast. My poor flowers are 
withering under its keen breath; 
sweet williams are prostrate, and 
phloxes nipped in the bud. Even 
the hardy pinks look battered, while 
ferns lie broken and bruised on all 
sides. 

Outdoor photography is practically 
impossible today, and during the last 
few weeks there has only now and 
then been a good day for the pur- 
pose. Sunlight is not an essential 
element in landscape work, I know, 
but apart from the absence of 
warmth and contrast which it af- 
fords, wind and rain have curtailed 
or entirely prevented the photo- 
grapher’s field-days. 

I think that so far as my own 
work is concerned, I must call this 
an experimental season, rather than 
one distinguished by many or partic- 
ularly good results. For the second 
or third time in my photographic 
career, I have been making an at- 
tempt to convert myself to the 
employment of films; no easy busi- 
ness for a photographer of twenty 
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years’ standing, with all the conser- 
vatism in my system that such'a 
period implies. You know yourself 
that it would take a great deal to 
tear you away from the pyrogallic 
acid developer if you are thoroughly 
in its power. We photographers are 
slow to move, and the older we get 
the slower we are to take up innova- 
tions. But it is perhaps as much an 
error to call films an innovation as it 
is to call this epistle a London 
Letter, seeing that films have been 
in use for ten years or more, and I 
am nearly three hundred miles from 
the metropolis at the present mo- 
ment. Nevertheless, films were, 
until a short time ago, new to my 
regular practice. Now I have almost 
entirely discarded glass plates, ex- 
pecting consequently to gain weight 
myself by reducing that of my out- 
fit. That may be considered a ques- 
tionable advantage. But there are 
others. My negatives will in future 
take up very much less room, and 
the shelves which bear them will 
gradually cease to groan under a 
ponderous weight. No longer any 
fear of breakage. No longer any 
necessity for double transfer in mak- 
ing carbon prints. A dozen nega- 
tives can be sent by post for a 
penny. 

It is true that against all these 
advantages must be set the fact that 
films are more expensive than plates 
as much as twenty-five per cent. 
But that will not add up toa great 
item in the year, while there is a 
strong probability of reductions in 
price now that several new makers 
are entering the field. So on the 
whole I think I may safely say that 
when put in the balance, films have 
it as compared with glass plates. 
Let me point out that I have not yet 
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progressed so far as to work with 
a small hand camera. For larger 
sizes I find the flat film safer and 
more easy to manipulate, my camera 
being the regular British size, 
6 1-2 x 4 3-4 inches. 

I can confidently advise old-estab- 
lished glass plate users to make the 
same change that I have done. They 
will spoil a few films just at first, for 
in the developer and in washing and 
drying, slightly different methods 
are necessary. One must take care 
not to drag the finger on the soft 
film when raising it from the devel- 
oping dish, for it is easy to forget 
that they are thinner and less rigid 
than the plates to which one has 
been accustomed. In washing, it is 
a good plan to bend each film round 
with the sensitive side inward and 
tie it with a bit of thread. Thena 
dozen or more films can all be 
washed together in a large bowl or a 
foot-bath, or any vessel of the kind. 
As to drying, suspend them to a 
cord, since if simply leaned up 
against the wall, as is often done 
with plates, they will probably fall 
ever, face downward when _ partly 
dry, and become disfigured or in- 
jured. 

I leave films to write a few words 
upon what is known in this country 
as record work, viz.: the photograph- 
ing of old buildings and other ob- 
jects possessing archeological  in- 
terests, of streets where changes are 
to be made, of geological strata and 
hoc genus omne. Everybody is 
talking about record work, and in 
many clubs concerted action to deal 
with specific localities has been or- 
ganized. But this work does not 
seem to make the headway it ought. 
The fact of the matter is that if the 
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only use that can be made of photo- 
graphs of this kind is to place them 
among the archives of museums, and 
in the inmost recesses of libraries 
where they will seldom be unearthed, 
then photographers will be slow in 
undertaking record work. For a 
man takes up photography in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred purely 
as an amusement for his leisure 
hours. Busy men will be slow to 
see the force of giving up their lim- 
ited leisure to the task of filling the 
shelves and cupboards of museums. 

But show them that this line of 
work is interesting in itself ; that an 
album of pictures of monuments and 
antique buildings and similar objects 
is well worth the trouble of prepar- 
ing for themselves, and they will go 
in for the idea of sending a duplicate 
set of prints to the city collection 
readily enough. <A good deal may 
be done by the photographic journals 
and the lecturers in opening up this 
new field and arousing the enthus- 
iasm of the rank and file. We want 
papers on definite branches of arche- 
ological photography, we want the 
subject dividing up and classifying. 
At present it seems all dry bones, 
wearing just the aspect of a ponder- 
ous museum catalogue. If it can be 
presented to the average mind more 
in detail, and if a photographer can 
be got to make one particular build- 
ing or one specific subject his study, 
then a real impetus in the right 
direction may be gained. 

And, in concluding, let me say 
that I think every young man and 
woman ought to be able to work a 
camera, for there is sure to be some 
direction in which they could make 
it valuable, whether for business 
purposes or purely for recreation. 
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Foreign Abstracts 


A committee of the 
Societe Francaise de 
Photographie, appoint- 
ed in 1898, has just reported the 
result of its experiments on the pre- 
servation of rapid dry plates. The 
conclusion is that the method of 
manufacture is by far the most im- 
portant factor, but that, other things 
equal, plates will keep best if they 
are packed face to face, between 
them being placed sheets of very pure 
paper (Rivers), cut a little smaller 
than the plates, and previously kept 
in the dark for several months. The 
use of separators which allow air 
spaces between the plates is con- 
demned. Bull. francaise, 1902:112.) 


Preservation 
of plates. 


Restoration of Yellow and_ faded 
faded prints. prints on silver paper 

may be restored by 
the following process. Separate the 
print from its support if it is mounted 
by soaking it until it comes off of 
itself. Immerse in a five per cent 
solution of bichloride of mercury un- 
til bleached. Wash well and place 
in a ten per cent solution of sulphite 
of soda, which will blacken and in- 
tensify the image. Wash well again 
and dry. (Bull. Soc. Caennaise de 
Phot.) 


Reduction of When over-printed sil- 
silver prints ver paper is reduced 
there is a great ten- 
dency to change the tone. This is 
avoided in a new process by van Beek. 
The print, after a little washing, is 
placed face up in a freshly made 
solution of 
Water - - - - 


Hypo, 25 per cent 
Potassium cyanide, 1o percent 2 


100 parts 
10 parts 
parts 
When the reduction is sufficient, the 
print is immediately placed in a three 
per cent solution of acetic acid, and 


ww 
to 


then well washed. The acetic stops 
reduction instantly. Prints may be 
reduced by this method even after 
they have been toned with gold. 
(Atelier des Photographen. ) 


Removal of The following methods 
colored fog. have been proposed for 

the removal of colored 
spots or fog on negatives : 

1. A dilute (1:10) solution of 
caustic soda or potash. 

2. A very dilute solution of 
hydrochloric acid to which is added a 
small quantity of bichromate of 
potash. 

3. Ten per cent solution of com- 
mercial hydrogen peroxide. 

4. A two per cent solution of 
ammoninm persulphate made alkaline 
with a few drops of ammonia. 

6. Bleaching the wet negative in 
a solution of 


Water - - 100 cc 

Sodium bromide - : g 

Bromine water - - 2 cc 
After this the negative is to be 


washed well and redeveloped, prefer- 
ably with amidol or eikonogen. (La 
Fotografia Practica, 1902:06.) 


One of the best de- 
velopers for use where 
the subject presents 
harsh contrasts that cannot well be 
avoided is, a one solution developer 
of glycin ; such as, 


Harshness in 
Negati bes. 


Glycin OZ. 
Sodium sulphite 5 oz. 
Potassium carbonate 17 Oz. 
Water - - - - - 5 oz. 


By dissolving the sulphite and glycin 
in 3 oz. of water first, and the car- 
bonate of potash in the remainder, 
and then mixing the two, a good 
stock solution will be produced, and 
for use we may furthur dilute one 
part of the concentrated developer 
with three or four of water 
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Grandpa Lets the Cat Out of the Bag 


Dear Children ; 

So you’ve come again to get 
me to talk to you about making Pict- 
ures, and have brought a lot of your 
Little Friends with you? I felt 
pretty Cross when I saw that the 
Editor of the Great Magazine had 
printed that last Little Talk. But, 
as I won’t have to reach after any 
Cough Drops, I shall look it over. 

The Editor of the Fuzzy Quarterly 
copied my first Little Lesson and 
your Houses. But he found tkat 
your Grandpa had made a Gramma- 
tical Error, and called Attention to it 
which made me feel badly. I am 
sorry that the Fuzzy Editor stopped 
publishing his Magazine and am 
afraid that it was because those 
Lessons, Discouraged him. 

I will now tell you something very 
important, so pay strict —-attention. 
— Freddy, stop chewing Gum until 
we reach Gum Prints. There is 
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SPRING LAMB. With apologies to Hunny Trutu. 


more Machiavellian Diplomacy in 
Salon Photography than your Grand- 
ma and I could shake our Sticks 
at. It makes people soft-hearted to 
be Ordinary Photographers, but 
they lose all that when they get 
Real Fuzzy. The Antifuzzies have 
been just as nice as Pie, and when 
the Fuzzies did not hang onto the 
Olive Branch, the Antis offered a 


Whole Tree. You see, there are 
about a dozen Fuzzies in the 
United States, but they have 


flattered one another so that they 
seem like Newyorkphiladelphia- 
chicago rolled into one. Now the 
other 999988 wanted to complete 
the Full Million, and asked the Dozen 
to come in to the Sheepfold. The 
Fuzzies said, “If you will wait Six 
Months until we get over being Real 
Mad at you, we will then tell you 
what we intend to do. We think 
that you Need us in Your Business, 
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so you needn’t do a Thing but Wait 
until we get Ready to say a lew 
Things to you.” 

Now, the rest of us thought it would 
be just exactly right to wait until the 
Fuzzy People got ready, as we are 
terribly afraid of being Made 
Frowns at. We really did have a 
Meeting, and decided that we would 
have a Salon whenever the Dozen 
would let us, but then we got Scared 
at our own Audaciousness, and ran out 
of Meeting without doing any Busi- 
ness at all. What do you think of that ? 

I wish you wouldn’t interrupt me, 
but I will answer just this time ;— 
the Fuzzy People are not all alike. 
There are two or three Very Good 
Photographers indeed ; two or three 
who are more Natural than your 
Grandpa was ; two or three who Eat, 
Drink and Sleep Fuzzy,and who print 
their Stunts so Dark that it makes 
the Cats just get up on the Back 
Fence and Yow, thinking that it is 
Nighttime for sure ; and two or three 
who don’t do any Photography or 
Fuzzyography, but Just Look Wise. 
and have a reputation for Great 
Stunts. Wouldn’t that Combination 
make you shed a few Vest Buttons ? 

I was going to tell you Something 
Great, but you put it out of my head 
fora minute. I had a real Dream 
last night, and it was like Belshazzar’s, 
‘“Numbered, Weighed, Divided.” 
Our Salon People have been waiting 
so long, poking out Olive Branches, 
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that we will lose the chance of Get- 
ting Together, and just exactly when 
the “Fuzzies” get a Good Ready on 
them, they will complete their Com 
bination of Several Links on a Ring, 
— whatever in Jericho that may 
mean, — and will walk out and get 
down to Business on their own 
account while we will still be wonder- 
ing where we're At. 

I hope I haven’t Let the Cat out 
of the Bag by telling you this. But 
I certainly hate to see all those people 
fooled in that way. 

That isa Very Artistic Picture 
which you brought in to show me just 
now. There have been alot of man- 
ners and styles of “In the Fold,” 
Sheep Study,” etcetery, but I think 
that yours will shake the Rag off 
the Bush. You are very good Pupils 
and I have never seen anything so 
fetching as those Clouds. You must 
have Hooks all over to catch on so 
quickly. 

But, as you’ve some Strange Chil- 
dren with you, I’m going to say some- 
thing Very Funny, to reward you for 
paying attention— They have a 
new name for some of the Fuzzyites, 
because they Complain so much, and 
they call them — now get ready, as I 
don’t want you to really Hurt Your- 
selves,— they call them Fussyites! 
It’s just Killing, isn’t it? So zood 
night ! 

Your affectionate, 
GRANDPA 
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The Crucible 


RAY 
FILTERS. 


Among the various substances 
which have been proposed for 
ray filters are colored glasses, 
films of gelatine and collodion with or with- 
out a glass support, and solutions of various 
colored materials. The use of glass is not 
simple, because it is difficult to find glasses 
of the right colors, and it is nearly im- 
possible to get them with plane parallel 
sides, an indispensable condition. It is 
very simple to make screens of glass coated 
with gelatine; several ways have been em- 
ployed. The simplest is to take a dry plate, 
fix it in the dark room, and thoroughly 
wash it; after drying it may be dipped in a 
solution of the desired dye, and will imbibe 
the color. If not deep enough, it may be 
dipped again after drying; if too deep, it 
may be washed until light enough. This 
simple method does not often give perfect 
screens for the glass rarely have parallel 
sides, and pictures will accordingly be 
more or less distorted. One may easily coat 
thin crystal plate with a colored gelatine 
layer: M. Boissonaas gives the following 
directions. Mix these solutions: 


A. Gelatine 8g 
Glycerine cc 
Water 95 cc 
Aurantia, 5 percent solution 5 cc 

B. Gelatine 8g 
Glycerine I cc 
Water 100 cc 


These solutions will have to be heated to 
get thorough mixture, and may be mixed in 
different proportions to get differently 
colored screens. Four parts of B and one 
of A will give perfect orthochromatism, but 
very long exposure; one part of each will 
increase the exposure very little. Any other 
aniline yellow may be employed instead of 
aurantia, but the amount to be employed 
and the degree of color correction will vary 
with the dye. Acollodion screen may be 
made by adding o. 3 g of aurantia to 100 cc 
of 2 per cent collodion and flowing glass 
with it. The glass to be used must be perfect- 
ly clean, and the gelatine or collodion pour 
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ed onina puddle inthe middle while the 
plate is held horizontally on the tips of the fin- 
gers; by tipping alternately to all sides, the 
coating can be flowed over the entire surface, 
and the excess finally poured off at one cor. 
ner. It should then be allowed to set in a 
perfectly level position, and when dry cover- 
ed with another glass for protection. 

Liquid filters are much employed; they 
may be filled with various solutions. Picric 
acid, passing yellow and green, potassium 
bichromate, passing red and green rays and 
are perhaps the most employed. Bichromate 
of potash suffers from the disadvantage of- 
rapidly attacking whatever mountant is em- 
ployed to hold the cell together. The aver- 
age life of such a cell is less than one sea- 
son, but as the cell can be easily recement- 
ed, this is not a serious disadvantage. A 
better solution for the cell is an aqueous so- 
lution of chlorplatinic acid or _plati- 
num tetrachloride. This hasan absorption 
spectrum nearly the same as _ that of bichro- 
mate, but a little longer. A cell filled four 
years ago is in good condition still, not 
having been recemented during that time, 
and having been given very severe usage, 
including several long mountain trips both 
in summer and midwinter. 

The principal disadvantage of the liquid 
cell is its cost; those who are willing to put 
up with a little inconvenience in use may 
easily make one as follows: melt some par- 
affine wax and pour into a shallow pan so as 
to geta sheet abouta quarter of an inch 
thick. In the centre of apiece two inches 
square cut a circular opening an inch and a 
quarter in diameter. This may be easily 
done with a warmed knife blade. Get two 
pieces ofcrystal plate two inches square. 
Heat one on a hot stove until the paraffine 
will melt on it,then lay it on the glass and hold 
it in position in a cool place until solid. Put 
on the other glass in the same way. Now take 
a hot wire and pierce two holes from the edge 
to the centre about half an inch apart. 
Pour in your solution through one, the other 
serving as a vent. Leave a small air bubble, 
and seal both holes by means of the hot 
wire. 
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obti 
Notes and News. vf 
dan 
NEW GOERZ It is generally admitted criticism that these monthly exhibits will far 
CAMERA AND that no tourist outfit is bring forth will be of inestimable value to Is S 
FieELD GLAss complete without, at least, | the members and will encourage new workers me 
two things, a fleld glass and make for that growth and development 

and a photographic camera. Thenew Goerz so necessary to advancement in the art. rut 
Photo-Stereo Binocular is a combination of At present the Club has forty activeand f)  cré 

the two. It is a Camera and Field Glass in two honorary members. 
one. As the picture shows, it has the The officers are George M. Edmondson, the 
. appearance of an ordinary opera glass; yet, President, Dr. A. H. Marvin, Vice President, { the 
- itis also a single or astereoscopic camera for William T. Highbee, Treasurer and A.C. — 10 

instantaneous or time exposures and_ Bates, Secretary. 
weighs just nine ounces. In addition, there In the Fall commodious club rooms [FL 3! 

is a finder, a wallet containing twenty-four will be engaged and properly furnished for [ff 
plate holders, with a leather Carrying Case, the use of the members. Until such time as ' 
: : the Club is permanently located in its own Ce 

. rooms, communications should be addressed 

to A. C. Bates, Secretary, 309 Garfield rad 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 101 
br 
5 Mr. Chas. W. Trembly for many years, th 
te the genial representative of the late Lafay- rs 
ee ette W. Seavey the well known scenic artist . 
ee has associated himself with Messrs. Rough a 
and Caldwell, of New York. Mr. Trembly " 
is a constant attendant at photographic con- th 
ventions and is exceedingly well informed b 
on artistic backgrounds and ‘kindred sub- th 
jects. Hosts of friends will wish him B 
success in his new position. i 
and a tripod in the shape of an extra light : le 
walking sick. The outfit is a DARK Rooms The tr 
of ingenuity extreme lightness, simplicity FOR Tourists. fee a 
and ease of manipulation. The photographs tl 
obtained are 1 3-4 x 2 in. in size. They are of The Photogram, who will publish in their te 
sharp and admit of considerable enlarging July Hist of yd the 
the enlargements showing perfect images touring world, in each instance with notes t 


full of well defined details. We are glad of 
this opportunity to call the attention of our 
readers to this wonderful instrument, be- 
cause it is produced with the greatest 
possible care and perfection of workman- 
ship. 


The Cleveland Camera Club 
was organized on June 5th, 
at a meeting of photo- 
graphers held at the Case Library. 

The Club was originated for the advance- 
ment of artistic photography, and makes no 
distinction between professional and ama- 
teur workers. 

It is the intention of the Club to hold two 
meetings monthly, at one of which a dis- 
cussion of some artistic or scientific phase of 
the question photographic will be discussed. 
At the other will be held a members’ print 
exhibit under the control of a print com- 
mittee. It is anticipated that the friendly 
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the facilities for development or the pur- 
chase of photographic supplies. The June 
number anticipates the other attractive 
features of this special issue. 


THE LATEST PRO- 
FESSIONAL WORK. 


Certain leading photo- 
graphers of London 
now pose their sitters 
out-of-doors in a garden designed to serve 
asa natural studio. Ladies are photographed 
under shady trees or on terrace steps, and, 
according to The Photogram, the new 
scheme is pleasing to the sitter as it is 
profitable to the artist. 


New FLAsH G. Gennert is placing on 
Lamp the market and taking orders 

for a new flash lamp called 

the “ Lieber flash lamp.” It hasa collapsible 
metal stand beautifully japanned and nickel 
plated. It has a 20inch pan to hold the 
powder so that a very broad flame can be 
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obtained and it enable the operator to make 
a flash at a height of 6 feet from the ground. 

The instrument can be used without any 
danger whatever to the operator. As no 
flame is brought near the powder: the Jatter 
is set off by exploding a common cap by 
means of a plunger. 

The plunger is operated by a bulb and 
rubber tube, at any distance desired by in- 
creasing the length of the tube. 

There is no possible way of setting off 
the cap or the powder except by pressing 
the bulb so that there is no danger whatever 
in working the machine. 

The machine can be folded up neatly like 
a music stand and lists for $ 6.00 


$3,000 The Bausch & Lomb Op- 
COMPETITION. tical Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
announce a photugraphic 
competition open to amateur and profess- 
ional photographers, all over the world to 
bring together as large and representative a 
collection of photographs as possible, so 
that the present development of the photo- 
graphic art and the progress in the lens and 
shutter construction which has been made 
during the past quarter century may be made 
evident. During the last twenty five years, 
the greatest progressin photography has 
been made, and it is also during this period 
that the photographic products of the 
Baush & Lomb Optical Co., have been de- 
veloped, although they have been makers of 
lenses for upward of fifty years. The ex- 
traordinary number of photographic lenses 
and shutters of the highest grade which 
this Company has produced, now amounting 
to several millions, and which are now used 
in all parts of the world, will make a collec- 
tion of pictures produced with them fairly 
representative of the possibilities of photo- 
graphy at the present time. It is therefore 
hoped that photographers in general will en- 
ter the competition making it as valuable as 
possible, both to the competitors and to 
photography at large. In order to enhance 
interest, the awards have been divided into 
classes such as landscape, portrait, genre, 
instantaneous, architectural, interior, etc. 
Several special awards for telephoto and 
other work have provided, also a special a- 
ward for users of the Baush & Lomb Rec- 
tilear Lenses on various makes of Hand 
Cameras, Kodaks, etc. 
A special booklet giving conditions, 
arrangement of classes awards etc., will be 
mailed free on request. 


PHILA. The first annual convention of the 
Pa. Photographers’ Association of 
Penna. West Va. Maryland, Dela- 

ware will be held in the Industrial Hall,Broad 
and Vine Sts. Philadelphia, July 15th to the 
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18th inclusive. A large number of prizes in 
the shape of gold silver and bronze medals 
for excellence in the various classes will be 
awarded. The officers of the Association 
are as follows, Alfred Holden, Pres. T. B. 
Clark, Vice Pres. John Strunk, Vice Pres. 
E. W. Brown Secretary, Beaver Pa. W. 
J. Goldman, Treas. 


ROCHESTER, The Century CameraCo. of 

Rochester N. Y. is arrang- 

ing to publish a beautiful al- 

bum containing photographs made with the 
Century Camera. 

Itis their desire to include nothing but 
pictures made by Century amateur photo- 
graphers, as they wish to eliminate all 
doubt that a professional has been engaged 
to make the sample pictures. 

They annouuce they will send a copy of 
the album free of charge to each amateur 
who will grant the temporary loan of ten 
good negatives made with the Century 
Camera. 

They also guarantee to return all nega- 
tives in as good condition as when received, 
and will furnish gratis areasonable number 
of prints in the event they are desired. 


PHILA. Weare in receipt of the latest 
Pa. edition of Photo—Ticker pub. 
lished by Mr. W. P Buchanan, 
1226 Arch street, Philadelphia. It is 
full of good things and is free to all in- 
terested in photography. If not already re- 
ceived send name and address to the pub- 
lisher with request for same, and please say 
you saw itin PHoTo ERA. 
U. Nehring of E. 42 St. New York offers a 
New Cloiid Screen, which enables one to se- 
cure good cloud negativesin 1-100 part of a 
second. The new attachment is slipped 
over the hood of the lens mount like a cap. 
It produces a uniform exposure of lights 
and shadows there is no need of guess work 
in taking pictures and the regular exposure 
will produce cloud negatives successfully. 
The attachment is simple and inexpensive. 

The well known pioneer Mauufacturer 
photo-supplies, the grand old man of the 
American photographic world John Carbutt, 
of Wayne Junction, Pa., has turned his 
large and flourishing business over to a 
corporation of which he will be the moving 
spirit. Hosts of friends and well wishers 
will wish him the success he so well de- 
serves. 

Editor W. I. Scandlin formerly of 
Anthony’s Bulletin is making a great suc- 
cess of his new correspondence school in 
photography. The proposition is a novel 
one, yet is rapidly developing from an ex- 
perimental stage to a regular system. 
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The Round 


Robin Guild 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade 


ART SIDE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A celebrated French artist on viewing 
some of the first pictures made by 
means of photography involuntarily ex- 
claimed, 

“From this day painting is dead!” 

It is not at all surprising that he saw in 
these faithful representations wrought by 
the sun, the embryo of a new art which in 
time might supersede the work of the brush, 
and the pencil. It was too early to realize 
its limitations, but when comprehended, the 
enthusiasm over the discovery of an art 
which was to eliminate that of the painter 
soon subsided, and the artist resumed his 
brushes and palette, confident that unlike 
Othello, his occupation was not yet gone. 

The fascinating field opened to the 
scientific world by the discovery of pho- 
tography, was soon filled with earnest and 
ardent workers, each adding something to 
the knowledge of the science and steadily 
simplifying its processes, until today the 
making of photographs has become so sim- 
ple a thing that even he who runs may press 
the button, serene in the knowledge that 
Mr: Dootherest will turn the act into some- 
thing which he will dignify by the name of 
pictures. 

The fatal facility with which photographs 
are made has caused the art side of the 
science to remain practically undeveloped 
and the myriads of photographs daily, and 
one might say hourly, produced are for the 
most part only so many examples of mechan- 
ical skill 

When one studies these products of the 
camera,—not the work of the amateur only, 
—bt also that of the professional photog- 
rapher, productions which while technically 
perfect transgress many, if not all of the 
canons of art, one cannot wonder that the 
assertion that photography is a mechanical 
process which any tyro may easily master, 
remained so Jong undisputed. 

A few years agoa Mrs. Cameron of Eng- 
land produced through the medium of 
photography pictures which caused a great 
deal of discussion. They were almost the 
first attempt at art photography, and they 
were criticised as lacking all the recognized 
qualities of a photograph and attributed to 
the combined result of poor material, imper- 
fectlenses, anda superfical knowledge of 
photography. It is now acknowledged that 


in some respects Mrs. Cameron’s art photo- 
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(Any amateur photographer may belong.) 


graphs have never been surpassed, and_ the 
conclusion is that she used her materials 
with deliberate intention to produce certain 
artistic results and that she accomplished 
just what she was striving for. 

Such pictures as were made by Mrs. 
Cameron are without the sphere and scope 
of the mechanical worker to whom the 
sharpness and polish of a photograph are 
the only qualities for which he aims. It is 
not so very long ago thatone of the presid- 
ing officers at a meeting of photographers in 
his address asserted that the science, 
skill and art of photography lie in the 
chemical effect, and that composition while 
a valuable adjunct was secondary to it. 

In these latter days photography has 
takena step upward and we havea good 
handful of earnest and enthusiastic workers 
who, recognizing the great possibilities of 
making pictures by the means of photog- 
raphy, are striving to eliminate the mechani- 
caland develop the art side of the science. 
In other words they are striving to do away 
with the accepted idea thatthe merit of a 
photograph lies in its scientific precision 
and not in its artistic expression. 

It is the old story of the worker and his 
tools. An artisan takes paints and brushes 
and a sign board,—The Green Brush, kept 
by John Jones,—is the result of his labors. 
Brushes and colors in the hands of a Raphael 
become the Transfiguration. The work- 
man from a block of marble hews a stepping 
stone; from its fellow a Michael Angelo 
carves a Moses. The mason with stones 
and mortar erects an ugly block of buildings; 
a Giotto takes the same material and be- 
hold! the Campanile. There is a wide gap 
between the results of individual work. 
Coming back to our subject and following 
the comparisan there is quite as wide a gap 
between a Coney Island tintype and one of 
Mrs. Cameron’s art photographs, and yet 
both workers employ the same medium, the 
camera. 

Art is the skillful adaptation of means to 
the attainment of some desired end. The 
photographer with artistic intention uses 
his camera not as an arbitrary machine, but 
as an instrument subservient to his will 
whereby he may work out some preconceived 
idea. Striving after real pictures he employs 
the implements of his craft as carefully and 
with as due regard to finished resultas does 
the painter the accessories of his calling. 
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While photography has its limitations 
ii has special qualities and_ possibilities 
which establish its claim to bea branch 
of pictorial art. 

A work in which intent is evident even 
though unrealized is better than common- 
place successful manipulation where all 
thought motive is absent. 

Taking pleasure in one’s work but never 
being fully satisfied with the results is the 
true way to progress. One cannot cultivate 
too highly the passion for excellence. 

THE FACULTY OF SEEING 

‘“ | have a good eye, uncle,” said Beatrice 
of “ Much Ado About Nothing” fame; “ I 
can see a church by daylight!” 

Seeing photographically means something 
more than being able to “see a church by 
daylight.” Nature has been aptly termed a 
great picture book. Its illustrations with all 
their exquisite colorings, and their beautiful 
graduations of lights and shadows, when re- 
flected on the ground glass of the camera, 
show beauty in even the most commonplace 
scenes. But these “ things of beauty ” seen 
in miniature on the focusing glass do not 
always become “ joys forever”? when trans- 
formed into the black and white of a photo- 
graph. 

The focusing glass often betrays the 
amateur into taking landscape views which 
cannot by any stretch of the imagination 
be termed pictures. To learn to see how a 
picture will look in monochrome, first focus 
the scene correctly and then place a piece of 
light blue or smoke color glass before the 
lens. The effect is that which will be pro- 
duced in the photograph, lights and shadows 
having taken the place of the “glory of 
color.” 

In looking at a landscape the eye roams 
at will from the far horizon to objects only a 
few feet away. ‘lhe scene is presented in a 
thousand different phases and from many 
points of view. In transferring a scene to 
the sensitive plate it is looked at from one 
point of view,— unless one is so thoughtless 
as to place atree or similar object in the 
center of the plate, and this point must be 
well chosen. To get the effect of distance, 
perspective, propertion, etc., which are seen 
when looking at the landscape itself, one 
must be able to “see” a foreground and 
bring it into the picture. This is easily 
managed by moving the camera so that a 
stump, a clump of bushes, a pile of rocks or 
some similar object is brought into promi- 
nence. 

An object lesson in the value of a fore- 
ground may be taken without an instructor. 
First make a picture of a meadow or field 
with hills or woods in the background, then 
move the camera so as to include some 
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object,such as mentioned, into the foreground 
and make another picture. Though practi- 
cally the same view the difference between 
the two is so marked that the use of a fore- 
ground needs no other illustration. The 
same effect may be shown by photographing 
a body of water showing the farther shore. 
If no object is introduced into the fore- 
ground one will have a picture of an unin- 
teresting strip of water and a breadth of 
sky, divided by an indistinct line of trees or 


hills or fields as the case may be. The in- 


troduction of an object into the foreground 
gives the appearance of breadth and distance, 
and completely transforms the scene. 

While in pictures much is left to the im- 
agination one must learn to see where a pic- 
ture should begin and where it should end. 
A picture showing a part of a winding road 
or path is artistic because we know that the 
road goes on indefinitely and the beginning 
and the end are never visible at one and 
and same time. If however we make a 
picture of a bridge showing only one bank 
of the stream which it spans, anyone looking 
at the picture feels that he would like to 
know if the other end was really supported 
or was hanging in space. 

A picture of a dog with part of his head 
or tail not included in the view would 
give the impression that the dog had been 
beheaded or curtailed. (We might make an 
exception in the case of the Dachshund 
which Oliver Herford has cleverly shown 
as too long to be included in one picture). 
A photograph of a tree on the contrary may 
not show the upper part, or one side of the 
branches may beleft off without spoiling 
either the symmetry of the picture or the 
artistic effect. 

These are all extreme examples, but 
bearing them in mind one will soon learn to 
see more than “a church by daylight.” 

Take lessons in noticing. Browning’s 
Lippo Lippi studied “the shapes of things, 
their colors, lights and shades, changes and 
surprises.” 

The faculty of artistic sight, in fact the 
faculty of doing anything comes only with 
training. An insight into nature and a 
power of selection are the vanguards of 
successful photography. 

The knowledge of what to do, what to 
aim at, are of prime importance in making 
one an artist photographer. 

An amateur journeying along a country 
road with his photographic eye open for 
pictures and his camera ready to make 
them met a little maid trudging through 
the dust. Her torn hat, disordered dress, 
bare feet, tangled hair, and a pair of rogu- 
ish black eyes seemed to him just the right 
sort of combination for a picture and he 
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asked if he might take her photograph. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “I'd love to have 
you. Just wait a minute till | run home and 
get my best hat; I won’t be a jiffy, ’ and a- 
way she sped before our amateur hag time 
to remonstrate. When she returned adorn- 
ed with her “best hat” she was further trans 
formed by having hastily added a pair of 
shoes, and a spick and span stiffly starched 
clean apron to her costume waile her 
hair had been wetand combed as smoothly 
as possible. The tricksy elf had changed 
into a sober, tidy girl with solemn face, 
and was no longer a specially desirable sub- 
ject for a picture. 

This is the great drawback to photogra- 
phy. All our subjects want to put on their 
“best hats’ when they pose before our 
cameras. 

BLUE TRANSPARENCIES. 

A number of correspondents have asked 
for the formula for making blue transpar- 
encies which was mentioned in a recent 
number of the Guild as an excellent way for 
using old or broken plates. 

The plates are first cleared from the me- 
tallic silver by placing them in a solution 
made of potassium ferricyanide and sodium 
thiosulphate. Dissolve 1 0z. of potassium 
ferricyanide in 8 ounces of water: and 1 oz. 
of sodium thiosulphate in 8 oz. water. 
Take equal parts of these two solutions 
and mix thoroughly. Place the plate to be 
cleared face up ina tray and turn enough 
of the mixture over it to cover well. Let it 
remain until all the blackened silver is dis- 
solved out of the gelatine and it is perfect- 
ly clear. Wash well and dry. 

The sensitizing solution is made of 1 oz. 
of potassium ferricyanide and 8 oz. of 
water; and ammonium ferric citrate 1 3-4 
oz. and 8 oz. water. Mix equal parts of 
these two solutions, lay the plates which 
have been cleared face up ina tray and 
cover with sensitizing solution. Let them 
remainfor five or ten minutes, drain well 
and dry. The process of sensitizing must 
be carried on in the darkroom or by gas 
light. The printing is done in the same 
way as fora blue print. Use a piece of 
paper to gauge the time of exposure. Note 
the length of time it takes to get a good 
blue print and expose the plate for the 
same length of time. Wash well in running 
water and dry in a place free from dust. If 
the picture should not be deep enough it 
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can be intensified by placing it while wet in 
a strong solution of oxalic acid. Wash 
and dry. Finish in the same manner as a 
lantern slide or a transparenency. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Carlos F. Films will stand almost any 
transportation by land or sea without deter- 
iorating, if they are kept carefully wrapped 
in tin foil. I have just seen some films which 
were carried forseven months on a sailing 
vessel, the journey having been made from 
Cape of Good Hope to Nova Scotia, and 
every one of the negatives, which by the 
Way were not developed until the end of the 
voyage, was technically good. 

Rose F. Silver paper which has turned 
brown cannot be restored so as to make 
satisfactory prints. If however it is the self 
—toning paper to which you have reference 
the discoloration if not too deep will come 
out in the toning and fixing. 

E.K.L. The cartridge Kodaks are a 
most satisfactory camera to take on an out. 
ing. The No.4 is a specially desirable size 
and has the advantage of an extra fine lens 

Frank J. L. The use of the hydrochloric 
or muriatic acid in the platinum prints is to 
bleach out the whites of the print. The un- 
used salts if not removed from the paper 
willin time discolor the print. Use three 
acid baths for the prints if you make more 
than a dozen ata time. If less, then two 
baths will be sufficient, provided you drain 
the pictures well from the first bath. 

J. G. W. Pins for fastening up films 
when drying may be bought of almost any 
dealer in photographic goods. They have 
small glass heads which make them conven- 
ient for handling. You can make your 
own film pins much cheaper by getting 
some small corks of a wholesale druggist 
and running stout pins through them up 
close to the head. 

V. G.B. No historical chapter has been 
established in Fredericksburg and we 
should be very glad to have you undertake 
the work. All amateurs who live in your 
vicinity can send direct to you. Please 
give full address so that it can be published 
in the Round Robin Guild. 

W.C. Webster. If you will send your 
prints I should be very glad to criticise 
them and tell you their good points as_ well 
a their faults. See article on picture 
making in this number of the Guild. 
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Announcement of the PHoto Era Exhibit 
for 1902 


N order to encourage, stimulate 
and develop the art of picture 
making, and to enable people 
to see more and more clearly 
the beautiful and picturesque in the 
every day scenes of life, the PHoro 
ErA has decided to offer a series of 
cash prizes for the best pictures sub- 
mitted in each of the following 
classes, viz.: Landscapes, Marines, 
Clouds, Portraits, Genre Studies and 
Architecture. 


AWARDS 

Six cash prizes of $10.00 each will 
be awarded for the best pictures in 
each of these classes, and a grand 
prize in addition will be given for 
the best set or group of photographs 
submitted in any or all these classes. 
This award will consist of a solid 
silver loving cup, beautifully wrought 


SPECIAL AWARDS 

A special award will be given for 
the best set of Historical Pictures 
submitted before Nov. 1, 1902, which 
should be photographs of places and 
persons of general historic interest 
and not often photographed. The 
award in this class will be a cash 
prize of $10.00, 


CONDITIONS 


Competitors may send in as many 
prints as they wish, provided each 
exhibit has the following entry form 
cut from this magazine, and attached 
to the print. 

Each print should be suitably 
mounted, and may be passe _par- 
touted, framed or unframed. 

In no case will prints be returned 


Exhibitor 


ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


Address 


Title of Picture 


PHoto Era Contest 


Description: Time of day Light Lens 
Exposure __ Plate 
Developer Printing process 


1902. 


and lined with gold, valued at $50.00; 
to become the property of any con- 
testant who wins the grand prize 
award two years in succession. 
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unless stamps are affixed to the 


prints. 
All prints to be eligible should 
reach this office before Nov. I, 1902. 
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“When ali the fields are blushing like the dawn,’ 


During July, in northern latitudes, 
the trees have lost the tender tints 
of Spring and are clothed in vesture 
of deepest green. Already the ripe 
grass has fallen under the scythe 
and sickle of the mower, and the 
barns are fragrant with the piled up 
mows of new hay. Across the blue 
depths of the Summer sky trail fleecy 
clouds. The river and the lake and 
even the ocean gleam in the sunshine 
a pearly gray, and later on, a green- 
ish hue, when the south wind ruffles 
their surfaces. There are opportun- 
ities for picture making in this great 
outspread Book of Nature that sel- 
dom come to the photographer in 
other, less favored seasons of the 
year. Vacation days will not be 
spent in vain, if you realize these 
splendid possibilities and improve 
them. 

The summer says: “ Scorning thy strait- 
ened home, 

Come out into the wide rooms made for 
thee 

‘Twixt the green hills or by the glorious sea. 
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In the sweet silence of pine forests roam ; 

Dream underneath the green, bird-haunted 
dome 

Of a vast maple, till thy thoughts are free 

From clogging cares, and, like the honey bee, 

Fly wheresoever sweets abound. Yea, come 

Where sun-kissed rivers wind the valleys 
through. 

Give to the wave thy keel, the wind thy sail ; 

Sleep underneath thy roof of starry blue ; 

Climb mountain stairs, and wrestle with 
the gale. 

Heir of fair Nature’s riches, claim thy right, 

And in thy vast possessions take delight.” 

Butts 


Photography and The conference on 
Nature Study. ‘Science Teaching. 
and Nature Study,’ 

held at Hartley College, Southamp- 
ton, England, on June 14th, marks 
the beginning of a movement which 
is likely to spread throughout all our 
elementary schools and colleges. In 
its essence it is a development of the 
old kindergarten or object-lesson 
system in which the pupil, instead of 
studying from graphic figures, is 
brought directly to things themsel- 
ves, either as models, or pictures in 
place of diagrams. We should not 
be interested in this system, says 
The Photographic Chronicle, nor 
draw our readers’ attention to the 
matter, only that photography enters 
into its practice. Our American 
contemporary, “The Photo Era,’’ has 
already drawn up a complete scheme 
in illustration of the uses to which 
photography is put under the sys- 
tem, and this was briefly described 
in our issue of February 6th. Nat- 
ure study is one of the subjects in 
which photography finds a useful ap- 
plication, because the pupil collects 
pictorial notes of things that are 
studied. In geology, for example, 
the pupil is taken to examine the vari- 
ous formations in their natural state, 
these he has to photograph, and from 
the photographs so obtained the 
science of geology is fully explained. 
Such a system, it is manifest, can be 
applied to the whole range of nature 
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study, from botany to geography, and 
is, in fact, the only method now em- 
ployed in astronomy. The move- 
ment appears to have spread from 
America to our own country, for the 
Southampton Conference is to be fol- 
lowed by one in London. On an- 
other page we reprint a circular 
which is being issued, containing an 
appeal to manufacturers to send ap- 
pliances and apparatus for exhibition, 
and from this we infer that photo- 
graphic material would be admissible. 


Lumiere 
Bros. 


We publish this month a 
translation of Lumiere 
Bros.’ article on definition. 
M. Rene Rousseau has attacked the 
results, especially those which refer 
to the increase of definition by em- 
ploying larger openings. While it is 
well known that with poor lenses in 
order to obtain maximum definition, 
it is necessary to use a small stop, 
and so sacrifice illumination, it is not 
so with properly corrected anastig- 
mats such as the Lumieres used. 
Moreover, they dwell at some length 
on this very point. It would appear 
therefore, that Rousseau’s attempt to 
impeach the well-known scientific ac- 
curacy of the Lumieres is a failure. 


Photography Weare pleased to call 
and attention here to Dr. 
Gardening. Hugo Erichsen, of 
Detroit, who proposes 

to publish a bookon gardening in 
the early part of the coming year 
which he expects to render especial- 
ly interesting to the lovers of flowers 
and nature by abundant illustration. 
Unfortunately the circumstances, un- 
der which the work will be published, 
preclude remuneration. Dr. Erich- 
sen, favorably known to the photo- 
graphic world asa writer on topics 
connected with the art-science, is 
consequently thrown on the generos- 
ity of amateurs in photography; any 
photographs of plants, single flowers, 
and gardening scenes that may be 
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sent him will be greatly appreciated. 
Full credit will be given to all con- 
tributorsin the book. The doctor’s 
address is; 240 Chandler Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 


St. Louis Exposition We publish 
and Photography herewith a cir- 
cular just is- 
sued by the St. Louis Exposition 
Management that will be of interest 
to our readers. Thanksto the en- 
ergy and persistency of Mr. Julius 
Strauss of St. Louis, the question of 
classing photography in the Fine 
Arts Exhibit would seem to be de- 
finitely settled. Circular No. 5. ' 

Photography in general will find 
an attractive home in the Liberal 
Arts Palace, amid congenial sur- 
roundings filled with the displays of 
the Graphic Arts, Music, the Drama, 
Civil Engineering, Architecture, etc. 

Special provisions will be made 
for the display of selected high-grade 
examples of artistic photography. 
Admission to this class may be 
confined strictly to such art work in 
photography as may satisfactorily 
pass the critical inspection of the 
National Jury of Selection of the 
Department of Art. 

Pictures from the United States 
exhibitors which are thus admitted, 
shall be hung in the United States 
section of the Art Palace, to such ex- 
tent as the room available will per- 
mit. 

Pictures from foreign exhibitors 
will be admitted under similar rules, 
but must also, in all cases, conform 
to the rules of the respective foreign 
sections to which they belong, as to 
whether they can be hung in the for- 
eign sections of art or not. 

A suitable, attractive space will be 
specially prepared in the Liberal Arts 
Palace, where pictures selected in 
accordance with above rules may be 
properly displayed, in case they do 
not find suitable space in the Art 
Palace. 
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A New Weare pleased to an- 
Editor. nounce in this issue, the 

addition of a valuable writ- 
er and photographic expert to the- 
editorial staff of the Photo Era, Mr. 
Walter Zimmerman of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Zimmerman is an active work- 
ing member of the Philadelphia Pho- 
tographic Society and wil] take ex- 
clusive charge of the Photo Era 
Offices at 10 So. 18th. St. in that 
city. During July and August, 
Editor Zimmerman will represent 
the Photo Era in l’aris and London; 
and, later on wili make picture 
studies in Normandy and little Brit- 
tany, and we promise our readers a 
rare treat when they will be given 
to Photo Era later. 


Camera We _ have received the 
Notes. following which speaks for 
itself. 
Editor PHoro Era: 
By order of the Board of Trustees 
I am directed to notify the subscri- 
bers and advertisers that Camera 
Notes will be published quarterly as 
heretofore and at the same price $3.00 
per annum or $1.00 per number. 
The magazine will be edited and 
managed by Mr. J. C. Abel, who 
succeeds Mr. Stieglitz. The form of 
Camera Notes and its previous high 
standard will be fully maintained. 
H. B. Hart. 


Our Strenuous President Roosevelt, 
President. who gave evidence 
of disliking photo- 
graphers when he first entered the 
white house, evidently has overcome 
that prejudice, says a contemporary. 
The other day he made an engage- 
ment with a local photographer in 
Washington, who wanted to get some 
pictures of him on horseback. 
The photographer would have been 
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satisfied to have Mr. Roosevelt ride 
leisurely by his camera on his Ken- 
tucky saddle horse, but Mr. Roose- 
velt objected to such pictures. 

“If you wanta picture of me on 
horseback I will give you one, but 
none of those dressparade pictures 
for me,” said the president to the 
camera man. So it was arranged 
that the photographer should take 
his machine out into the country. 
When a spot was reached where 
there was a high fence the president 
told him to get ready to snapshot him 
just as his horse was taking it. The 
president made the jump half a dozen 
times before the photographer was 
satisfied that he had a good negative. 
Then the president had the man 
get apictureof him going over a 
hedge and another taking the water 
jump. These photographs give us 
the best insight, into the strenuous 
character of our beloved President 
such is the power, influence of the pic- 
ture to tell astory. Vive le President. 


Encyclopaedic Few if any photogra- 
Photography. phic supply houses are 

in business for their 
health or for philanthropic motives. 
But the house of Andrew J. Lloyd & 
Co. of Boston, has published, for 
some years back, a photographic 
Encyclopaedia which isa marvel of 
completeness, in its way and a valu- 
able reference book on all matters 
photographic. The book isa large 
sized ocatavo beautifully printed and 
bound costs considerable to manu- 
facture, yet this house is distributing 
this book gratis to all who apply for 
it. We advise all our readers to get 
a copy which may be had for the 
asking. Mail orders will be filled 
on receipt of 20 cts. in stamps to 
pay the cost of postage. It is a big 
bargain and ought not to be missed 
by any photographer. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By ApELAIDE M. CHASE. 


Analysis of the horse’s motions through 
chronophotography. E. J. Marey. 
Scient. Amer. Sup. 1898. 46: 
18922-24. 

Animated pictures. J. M. Barr. Pop. 
Sci. Mo. 1898. 52: 177-188; Rev. 
of Rev. 1898. 17: 102-103; Scient 
Amer. Sup. 1898. 46: 18862. 

Astronomy and the cinematograph. Pub- 
lic Opinion. 1898. 24: 176. , 

Chronophotographic study of the locomo- 

tion of animals. Nature. 1893. 49: 

41-42. 

Chronophotography, amateur apparatus. 
Scient. Amer. Sup. 1898. 45: 18769. 

Chronophotography ; or photography as 
applied to moving objects. Nature. 
1892. 45: 228-232. 

Cinematograph. Scient. Amer. Sup. 
1898. 45: 18586-87. 

Cinematograph camera without  vibra- 
tions. Scient. Amer. Sup. 1900. 47: 
19467. 

Contribution to the history of the art of 
photographing living subjects in motion. 
H.R. Heyl. J. Franklin Inst. 1898. 
145: 310-311. 

Demeny chronophotographic projection 
apparatus. Scient. Amer. Sup. 1897. 
43: 17527. 

Diocinescope. Scient. Amer. Sup. 1goo. 
50: 2078687. 

Edison’s kineto-photograph. <A. and W. 
K. L. Dickson. Cassier. 1894. 7: 
145-156. 

Episode in the early history of animated 
photography. Pop. Sci. Mo. 1898. 
53: 424-425. 

Flying bullets. Nature. 1896. 55: 79-So- 

Flying bullets; a new system of photo 
graphy which gives realistic pictures 
of their course through the air. Law- 
rence Smith. Ill. Amer. 1898. 24: 
365. 

Improvements in the cinematograph. 
Engineering M. 1897. 13: 997-998. 

Instantaneous photography of birds in 
flight. Nature. 1882. 26: 84-86. 

Living photographs. T. C. Hepworth. 
Chambers J. 1898. 75: 228-231. 

Moving photographic figures. A. Claudet. 
J. Franklin Inst. 1865. 80: 347-350. 

New sport in the Rocky} Mountains. 
A. G. Wallihan. Cosmopolitan. 1995. 
19: 371-385. 

On electric spark photographs. Nature. 
1893. 47: 415-421, 440-446 

Photographic beauties of objects in 
motion. Wallace Nutting. Outlook 
1898. 59: 301-309. 

Photographing cedar birds. R.W.Schu- 
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feldt. Amer. Naturalist. 1897. 31: 
120-123. 

Photographing fishes. R. W. Schufeldt. 
Overland new ser. 1899. 33: 550- 


551. 

Photographing flying bullets. Scient. 
Amer. Sup. 1897. 43: 17794-95. 
Photographing projectiles. Engineering 

M. 1898. 16: 119-120. 

Photography and chronographic measure- 
ments. F.J.Smith. Nature. 1896. 
53: 206. 

Photography of the splash of a drop. 
R.S. Cole. Nature. 1894. 50: 222- 

Pocket chronophotographic apparatus. 
Scient. Amer. Sup. 1900. 50: 208g0. 

Polarizing photo-chronograph. A. C. 
Crehore. Scient. Amer. Sup. 1897. 
43: 17512-15. 

True expression of the physiognomy. 
Scient. Amer. Sup. 1898. 45: 184o1. 

World in motion. Current Lit. 1899. 
25: 42- 


Mounting, see Retouching. 


Negative Processes 


Abney, W. de W., bt. 

252. Negative making on gelatine plates. 
Ed.2. 108p. il. 1893. Lond. Low. 

253. Photography with emulsions. 1894. 
N.Y. Scovill. (Scovill photographic 
series, no. 5.) 

Ardron, E. 

254. Modern developers and how to use 
them. 56 p. 1896. From Tennant 
and Ward, N. Y. 

Brown, George E. 

255. Development and _ developers. 
Lond. Hazell. (Amateur photographer 
lib’y, no. 5.) 

Burbank, Rev. William Henry. 

256. Development of gelatine dry plates. 
Brunswick, Me. Author. 

257. Photographic negative, text-book 
for beginners. 198 p. il. 1888. N.Y. 
Scovill. (Scovill photographic series, 
no. 25.) 

Burton, William Kinnimond. 

258. Working of gelatine dry plates in 
photography. Ed.3. 1883. Lond. 
Piper. 

Clark, Lyonel. 

259. Development. Ed. 4. 1896. Lond. 

Hazell. 
Duchochois, P. C. 

260. Photographic image. 212 p. 1891. 

N.Y. Scovill. 
Eder, Joseph Maria 
261. Modern dry plates: or, Emulsion 
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photography. 
chard. :881. 
Gamble, C. W. 

262. Wet collodion and how to work it. 
1898. Lond. Hazell. (Amateur pho- 
tographer lib’y, no. g.) 

Penlake, Richard. 

263. Developers, their use and abuse. 

1897. Lond. Dawbarn. 
Sinclair, George L. 

264. Dry plate making for amateurs. 
1886. N.Y.  Scovill. (Scovill pho- 
tographic series, no. 20.) 

Towler, John. 


Ed. by H. Baden Prit- 
Lond. Piper. 


265. Dry plate photography. 1865. 
N.Y. Ladd. 

Wheeler, O. E. 

266. Wet collodion process. 1879. 


Lond. ‘The Bazar” Office. 
Periodical articles. 

Celluloid cut-films as a substitute for 
glass. H.S. Davis. Science new ser. 
1898. 8: 163. 

Desiccated dry plates. E. H. Farmer. 
Scient. Amer. Sup. 1900. 50: 20603. 

Development of negatives in open air. 
Scient. Amer. Sup. 1899. 47: 1930I- 
02. 

Development of underexposed plates. 
Scient. Amer. Sup. 1900. 49: 20423. 

Extracts from an article on the practice 
of the calotype process of photography. 
J. Franklin Inst. 1844. 38: 43-51. 

Hypo in the developing bath. Scient 
Amer. 1900. 82: 267. 

Kachin developer. Scient. Amer. 1goo. 
$3: 

Latest developer. 

Negative in photography. J. 
Harper. 1870. 41: 845-848. 

New method of using paper in place of 
glass for negatives in dry plate photo- 


Scient. Amer. 1900. 


Abbott. 


graphy. Leon Warnerke. J. Franklin 
Inst. 1875. 100: 67-72. 
New photographic developer.  Scient. 
Amer. 1900. 82: 26. 


New photographic plate. Scient. Amer. 
1900. 83: 117. 


On certain new and powerful means of 


renderiug visible the latent photo- 
graphic image. M.C. Lea. Amer. J. 
Science. 1877. 114: 49-55. 


Photographic developers and develop- 
ment. J. Society Arts. 1898. 47: 
2 50. 

Photographic processes. W. F. Chan- 
ning. Amer. J. Science. 1842. 43: 
73-76. 

Photographic processes of the present 
day. H.P.B. Nature. 1871. 3: 
181-188. 
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Powerful developer. Scient. Amer. 1goc 
83: 167. 
Working in the dark. Ch mbers J. 1896 
73: 771-773. 
Night photography, see Exposure. 
Optical lantern, see Magic lantern. 
Optics, see Physics. 
Orthochromatic photography, see 
Isochromatic photography. 
Oxymel process, see Negative pro- 
cesses. 
Ozotype, see Positive processes with 
chromates. 
Panoramic photography, see Expos- 
ure. 


Patentand Copyright 


Great Britain: Commissioner of Patents. 

267. Abridgements of specifications re- 
lating to photography.  1839-date. 
Lond. Eyre and S. 

Periodical articles. 

New practice in the copyright of photo- 
graphs. Scient. Amer. 1900. 82: 
102. 

Photographic patent rights, Talbot vs. 
Laroche. Art J. 1855. 7: 49-54. 
Photographic patents. Art J. 1854. 

6: 236-238. 

Undue claims of the photographer. Art 

J. 1896? 48: 251. 


Periodicals 


Amateur photographer. W. 
35 v. Lond. Hazell 
Amateur pointer for amateur photographers. 

M. 1899-1900. 2v. N.Y. Anthony. 

American amateur photographer. M. 1880- 
15 v. N.Y. Amer. Photo Pub. 
Co. 

American journal of photography. M. 1881- 
1900. 20v. N. Y. and Phila. 

Merged in Photo Era. 

Anthony’s photographic bulletin. M. 1870- 
1902. 32v. N.Y. Anthony. 

Merged in Photographic times-bulletin. 

Aristo eagle. M. Igol. Iv. Jamestown, 
N.Y. Amer. Aristotype Co. 

Australian photographic journal. M. 1892- 
Igol. 10 v. Sydney, N. S. W. Har- 
rington. 

British journal of photography. W. 1854- 
1got. 48v. Lond. Greenwood. 

Early volumes under these titles: 
Liverpool photographic journal. 
1856. 3v. Liverpool. 
Liverpool and Manchester photographic 
journal. 1857-1858. 2 v. Liverpool, 


1885-1902. 


1854- 
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P hotographic 
Liverpool. 
sromide monthly. M. 
N.Y. 
Became Photo-critic. 
bulb and button. M. 
Cleveland 


journal. 1859. 1 v. 
IQOI-1g02. 
Rotograph Press. 


1899-1901. 2 Vv. 

Bulb and Button Pub. Co. 
umera. 1886—? Lond. Wyman. 
famera. M. 1897-Igol. 5 v. Phila. Cam- 

era Pub Co. 

Camera. M. 1898—? St. Johnsbury, Vt 
Clark. 

Camera and dark room. M._ 1898-1gol. 
4v. N.Y. Camera and Dark Room Co. 

Camera club news. M. San Francisco. 

Camera craft. M. 1899-1901. 2v. San 
Francisco. Camera Craft Pub. Co. 

Camera notes. Q. 1898-1902. 4v. N.Y. 
Camera Club. 


Canadian photographic journal. 1892 —? 
Toronto. 

Canadian photographic standard. 1893—? 
Montreal. Hogg. 


Cycle and camera. M. 1g00—? Chicago. 
Daguerreian journal. 1850-1853. 4 v. N.Y. 
Continued as 
Humphrey’s journal of the daguerreo- 
type and photographic arts. 1853-1862. 
sv. Y. 
Continued as 
Humphrey’s journal of photography. 
1862-1870. 7v. N.Y. 
Daguerreotype (The). 1847-1849. 3 v. 
Boston. 
Dry plates 
and Neall. 


Ashtead, Surrey, Eng. Cadett 


Flashlights. 1g00—? Boston. Flash- 
light Pub. Co. 
Hand camera and lantern review. Fortn. 


Humphrey’s journal, etc. See Daguerreian 


journal. 
Illustrated photographer, scientific and art 
journal. 1869-1870. Lond. 
Merged in Photographic opinion 1870. 
Junior Photographer, M. 1804.1g00. 
6 v. Lond. Lund. 
Became Practical and junior photographer. 
Liverpool photographic journal. Liverpool 
and Manchester photographic journal. 
See British journal of photography. 
Manual of science and arts and _ photo- 
graphic miscellany. 1854. 5 nos. Lond. 


Northwestern amateur. M. St.. Paul. 
Zimmerman Bros. 
Ohio amateur photographer. M. 1goo, 


Cleveland. Ohio Amateur Photographer 
Pub. Co. 

Optical magic lantern journal. M. 188g- 
1901. Lond. Optical Magic Lantern Co. 

Optician and photographers’ trade review. 
Lond. 

Pacific coast photographer. 
Francisco. 


1892—? San 
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Pacific photo-journal. 1898-1go1. 
San Francisco, Foley. Peck’s photo- 


gradhic monthly. M. 189g7—? Minne- 
apolis. Peck. 
Philadelphia photographer. 1864-1882. 


Phila 
Photo-American. M.  188g-1gol. 12 Vv. 
Chicago. Photo-Beacon Co. 
Photo-clipper. M. 1goo-1go1. Effingham, 
Il]. Photo-Clipper Pub. Co. 
Photo-critic. tgo2. 
Press. 
Formerly Bromide monthlv. 
Photo Era, the American journal of photo- 
graphy. 1898-1g02. 8v. Boston. Photo 
Era Pub. Co. 
Absorbed American journal of photo 
graphy, 
Photo-exchange 
Rock Creek, O. 
Photogram. M. 
Dawbarn. 


Rotograph 


bulletin. M. 1808 
Archibald. 


1884-1g01. 8 v. Lond. 


Photographer. M. 1881—? Glasgow. 
Photographers’ league. M. 1899-1901 


2v. N.Y. Photographers’ League. 

Photographer’s record. M. 

Photographer’s world. Ilkley, Yorkshire. 
Lund. 

Photographic and fine art journal. 1851- 
1860. 13v. N.Y. 

Photographic answers. M. 1891—? Lond. 
Judd. 

Photographic art 
Lond. 

Photographic art journal. M. 
1v. Leicester, Eng. 


journal. 1870. 4 nos. 


IgOl-1go2. 


Photographic dealer. M. Lond. 
Photographic eye. 1877—? Chicago. 


Gentile. 
Photographic gazette, journal of the West 
Surrey Photographic Society. M. 
Photographic journal. 1858. 1 no. Lond. 
Photographic journal. See British journal 
of photography. 
Photographic journal. 1878-1880. Lond 
Photographic life. M. Nepera Park, N.Y 
Photographic light. M. 1898-1go1. 4 v. 
Chicago. Smith. 
Photographic magazine. Cincinnati. 
Photographic magazine. Lond. 
Photographic news. W. 1859-1901. 44 Vv. 
Lond. Photographic news and views. M. 
Washington. 
Photographic notes. 
Lond. 
Photographic opinion. Lond. 
Photographic quarterly. Lond. Lund. 
Photographic quarterly review. 1860. 2 
nos. Lond. 
Photographic rays of light. Q. 
Baltimore. 
Photographic record. 
ter, Eng. 


1856-1867? 12 v. 


1878—? 


1887—? Manches- 
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“A PERFECT PICTURE” 


IF IT’S MADE WITH A 


CAMERA 


The fifteen years’ experience in the scientific construction of Cameras, 


which are back of CENTURYS, mean everything to the purchaser. 
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More real merit — more new features and a higher standard of quality 


than any others. Ten different models — from $9.00 to $90.00. Our 


new catalogue tells all about them, and contains information of value to 


Mailed free upon request 


J 


every amateur photographer. 


CENTURY CAMERA COMPANY 


Dept. P. E. 65 Atlantic Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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